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AN ACT OF FAITH! 


E shall attempt, in the 
brief time allotted us, to penetrate to the very core of the meaning of 
faith in Christ — into the paradox that the only-begotten Son of God 
became a human being, a Jew, a man crucified. How, in His person, 
is the human united with the divine, the earthly with the heavenly, 
the historical with that which is above and beyond history? 

The thought is utterly fantastic and preposterous: History presents 
to us a man both physically and mentally sound, a man possessed of 
an exceptionally calm and sober view of the phenomena of life, from 
the most important to the least significant. Nothing escapes His no- 
tice and interest. He sees the lilies of the field, and even the lost far- 
thing under the table. With an almost casual gesture this man sweeps 
away the intricate and tangled fabric which Jewish rabbinism had 
spun, and exposes to view the essential, pristine, and divinely simple 
nature of the Scripture message. He removes the cultijal and casuis- 
tic refinements of the rabbis to show us God’s sanctuary in its original 
purity and beauty. This is the man we are considering — calm, clear- 
minded, with an instinct for the essential, who never lost His self- 
possession, even under the severest attacks of His enemies; who never 
gave way to fanatic excess; who, on a memorable occasion, when a 
woman taken in adultery was presented to Him in a spirit of rabid 
hatred, calmly wrote in the sand and with transcendent understand- 
ing and infinite superiority of heart said to His adversaries: “Let him 
who is without sin cast the first stone.” This is the man we are con- 
sidering: possessed of a luminous and clear spirit, who, even in the 
very agony of death rebuked the spirit of baseness and hatred by 
saying, calmly and serenely, those words which still flash like a blind- 
ing flame: “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 
It is this man, so perceptive, so mentally alert, so superior to all blind 
animal drives, who tells us matter-of-factly: “I came forth from the 


Father. The Father and I are one.” 

2A radio address delivered on the eve of the author’s eightieth birthday, 
and then printed and sent “To my friends and disciples —in charity un- 
feigned,” to acknowledge their messages of congratulations and good wishes. 
— Eb. 
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The thought is utterly fantastic and preposterous: In historical 
times there lived a man who took little children in His arms and bles- 
sed them, who associated with lepers and with the outcast publican, 
who, like no one before or since, lived unselfishly and altruistic- 
ally, whose life was consumed in the service of the poor and oppres- 
sed, who welcomed the disinherited as His brothers, who thought 
nothing of more importance than to serve and yet again to serve, who 
even shortly before His death washed the feet of His disciples, who 
in the broken bread and the outpoured wine dedicated Himself to 
His own in sacrifice, saying, “This is My body; this is My blood, 
which is being given for you.” This man did not only live among 
men, helping and healing them ; He took upon Himself all mankind’s 
sorrows and tribulations, its agonies of body and soul, its utter dere- 
liction and isolation, until His own soul cried out in anguish, “My 
God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” And it is this unbe- 
lievably heroic, self-effacing, and self-immolating man who through- 
out His life knows and declares quite simply that He and the Father 
are one: “All things have been delivered to Me by My Father. . . 
No one knows the Father except the Son.” 

The thought is utterly fantastic and preposterous: This man, 
whose history is verifiable, was a member of the Jewish race and 
therefore knew only the one God of heaven and earth and the one 
Father in heaven. Daily He prayed with His people: “Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord, your God, is one God.” He trembled in awe before the 
majesty of this heavenly Father. He did not allow Himself to be 
called “good,” because only One is good, the heavenly Father. His 
meat was to do the will of this same Father. From His earliest child- 
hood, in joys as well as sorrows, He sought only to know and love this 
will; His whole life was but a single prayer. More than anyone else 
before or since, in other words, He looked up from the depths of His 
creatureliness to this Father in reverence and adoration, and into 
His guiding hand He sought to place His own. Throughout His life 
He subordinated Himself to this divine will so completely and whole- 
heartedly that the cry of penitence and the prayer for forgiveness 
never had to pass His lips. And when, on the point of death, He did 
ask for forgiveness, it was not for Himself but for others ; conscious 
of His identity, His oneness with God, He turned to the dying thief 
and said, “Thy sins are forgiven thee.” This man knew His own 
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human wishes to be so intimately united with the will of the Father 
that in the omnipotence of that will He healed the sick and called 
the dead to life. And yet this holy man, so completely dedicated to 
God, so full of awe before the majesty of God, so completely im- 
mersed in God, all His life spoke with simple matter-of-factness of 
Himself as the Judge of the world, the Ruler of the kingdom of God; 
more, He called Himself the Son of God, equal to the Father: “I and 
the Father are one.” 

This is the phenomenon that is Christ. This phenomenon demands 
an explanation ; the question posed by it must have an answer. It is 
not possible to evade the issue with facile rationalizations. It is not 
possible to remain neutral with an indifferent shrug of the shoulder: 
especially if we know that the claims to divinity made by this man 
and shored up by His wondrous deeds and words were triumphantly 
authenticated and confirmed by the sequel. It was the divine power 
to which He laid claim which, three days after He was buried, again 
took possession of His dead body, infused it with glorified life, and 
for forty days manifested Him to His disciples as the One risen from 
the dead. 

So much of the extraordinary, the astonishing, the supernatural 
and divine flames out of this phenomenon we call Christ that it holds 
every serious thinking man in its spell. No one can evade facing it 
unless he obstinately wishes to die to God — or has already died to 
God. He who does face it is forced to pause and inquire further — 
and to do so with that attitude of mind which alone is legitimate in 
questions concerning the possibilities of God’s omnipotence. For so 
much is certain: the phenomenon of Christ falls within the potenti- 
ality of God’s power. For it is God, not man, who decides what is 
possible to Him. If it was in God’s plan that Divinity, which by its 
essence is present in and operates in everything, should assume a 
corporeal form, be personally united to a human body and so im- 
merse itself in that human being that this man could say: “I am the 
way, the truth, and the life’ — if God wished to work this wonder 
of wonders —that is entirely His own concern. For us, for man- 
kind, nothing remains but to listen inquiringly, in reverence and with 
an absolute frankness and open mindedness, whether indeed it is 
God who has here spoken. If we lack this reverential willingness to 
listen, which is the only proper attitude towards the infinite poten- 
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tiality of God’s omnipotence, we make ourselves guilty of the crime 
of Caiphas. We are like the lawyer who has already arrived at a deci- 
sion before he views the facts of the case. Satisfied, in the conceit of 
our heart, by our own convictions as to the bounds of human poten- 
tiality, we refuse to accept the larger proportions of the divine omni- 
potence, And in doing so we affront God who is the Alpha and 
Omega of all power in heaven and on earth. 

It is of course true that there are men who reverently and honestly 
seek God and still cannot bring themselves to a belief in Christ. It is 
just this reverence and awe for the Infinite and the “total otherness” 
of God which hinders them from seeing Christ as within the poten- 
tialities of God. So overwhelmed are they by the mysterium tremen- 
dum which is God that their whole being rebels against the possibility 
of this infinite and omnipotent God having existed in a child, a Jew, 
a crucified man. We have here the paradox that it is actually their 
inner religious convictions which motivate their lack of faith. It is, 
ultimately, their reverential awe of divinity which prevents them 
from accepting the possibility of God becoming man. 

It is not for us to pass judgment on such men and to inquire wheth- 
er, in last analysis, their No to Christ may not be motivated by spirit- 
ual pride or a secret and false absolutism which arrogates to itself 
the decision of what is possible with God. 

There always remains the possibility that such men are sincere 
and of good will. We may even dare to say: if such men persevere 
in this attitude of reverential awe and in honest search for truth, they 
are in spirit disciples of the Lord, even though their actions would 
argue them to be persecutors and enemies of Christ. There are un- 
believers who are closer to Christ than certain believers — than those 
nominal Christians who never seriously pose for themselves the 
question of Christ, whose souls remain unmoved by the mystery 
and fact of Christ, and who treat the treasures of the faith with the 
same casual indifference that they bring to their transmission of 
family tradition and family heirlooms from one generation to an- 
other. “Would that you were either hot or cold. But because you 
are lukewarm, I will vomit you from my mouth.” Christ has no time 
for the lukewarm. He wants men who can be definitely classed as 
either hot or cold — men of decision whose speech is emphatically 
Yes or No. It may well be that at the wedding feast of which Christ 
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speaks (Luke 14:16ff.), the door will be locked to many of the 
nominal Christians and to those whose only claim to admission is a 
baptismal certificate. They were indeed invited to the feast, but, as 
St. Luke tells us, they thought the newly acquired yoke of oxen 
more important — or the recently purchased villa — or the pleasures 
of sense. To such as these, He may say: “I do not know where you 
are from.” They will answer: “We ate and drank in Thy presence, 
and Thou didst teach in our streets” (Luke 13:26). Or, to continue 
in the vein of St. Luke: “But we knelt at Your communion table and 
took our place before Your pulpit.” And He will reply: “I do not 
know where you are from.” 

And it may well be that the Lord will turn away from these easy- 
going Christians who regard their religion with no more seriousness 
than if it were a handed-down garment, and send His messengers, as 
St. Luke tells us, to those standing idle in the byways and the hedges. 
These may have grumbled at Him and at the activities at the wedding, 
but yet they could not leave off thinking of Him and glancing wist- 
fully at Him; and in their heart of hearts they would so gladly have 
been of His party if only they could have believed. It is just these 
that Christ invites to the wedding feast, because those who had been 
first invited refused to come. “And the wedding chamber was filled 
with guests.” Was not St. Paul such a late arrival? And later, St. 
Augustine? And who will dare to say that there are not many such? 

Be that as it may, it is beyond question that the master of the house 
did not have these in mind originally, but those who were first in- 
vited. And who are they? All those who have been baptized and 
do not close their hearts indifferently to the impact of Christ, but are 
willingly receptive because they reverently acknowledge the possi- 
bilities of God’s omnipotence. 

But what is it to which one must remain receptive? And just what 
is it that makes us believe? That is the last question, and one to which 
we should like to propose an answer. It is not the words of Christ in 
themselves, full of deep wisdom and power as they are, that will 
make us believers. It is not even His miracles and other deeds of 
power. In fact, it is not at all the purely external events which we 
accept on the historical plane and can test for their trustworthiness 
that are the determining factor. All these externals are only, as St. 
Thomas says, a causa exterius inducens, an extrinsic inducement, 
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which leads us up to faith but not into faith. What firmly leads us 
into faith is something which is, in last analysis, inexplicable — the 
infinitely penetrating, effective and holy Fluidum which enters our 
souls from the Lord Himself, through His words, through His mir- 
acles, through His human nature. It is always the living Christ who 
makes us believe —a final, unique, and personal “impression” we 
receive from Him while we listen to His words and observe His ac- 
tivities. This it is that strikes to the center, to the very core of our 
being. It is a living thing, a stirring of life, that emanates from Him. 
The theologians call it the gratia Christi, grace, because it does not 
originate in us but is freely given by Him. This grace, and this grace 
alone, it is which St. Thomas calls “the noblest and proper cause of 
faith.” It is like a welling up in us of His divine-human being, a 
breaking-through of His personal powers into our being, an eating 
and drinking of Him. Words are inadequate to express this unique, 
ineffable action of God. We can never hope to find the final and 
proper and just word for it. We can only experience it. It is not an 
inert, a dead thing. It is a living thing that finally brings faith: the 
becoming filled, the being filled by the living Christ. “You in Me, 
and I in you.” We eat His flesh and drink His blood. That is the 
climax of the mystery of faith. It is in the light of this mystery that 
we comprehend the words of the Lord: 
“He who believes in Me has everlasting life, 
And I will raise him up on the last day.” 
Karl Adam 


TIMELY TRACT 
A WORKSHOP FOR PRIESTS 


ECENTLY 
while out of town I spent some minutes observing the week-day 
liturgy — from the rear of a parish church. When I came in the cele- 
brant was reading his prayers, earnestly and quietly, from the missal. 
Two devout oldsters were “making” the Stations of the Cross. The 
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organist was singing the introit to herself, off in the choir loft. Ten 
men and women in the body of the church were saying their prayers, 
reading from missals or fingering rosaries. 

I got the impression of four —or at least three — distinct pious 
activities. At that moment the Station-makers seemed no more re- 
mote from the celebrant’s action than did the singer, invisible and 
just audible, upstairs. She was doing her chore, as reverently as she 
could at high speed. The two trudging around the aisles were follow- 
ing their preference, licitly and meritoriously. None of them was in- 
terfering with the priest’s business at the altar. The people in the 
pews, judging by their prayerful postures, were united in general 
purpose with the priest at the altar. They were welcome visitors, 
silent and ignored, but content. I wondered if there would be more 
than ten, were their role enlarged. 

Then I made out laudamus te, adoramus te from the balcony. 
“We adore Thee.” Too bad we couldn’t get together on it. The words 
seemed to imply that all of us present should, somehow, be united 
in mind and heart and tongue in glorifying God with Christ, our 
Head and Sacrifice, in praying with the whole Church, in delving 
into the inspired teachings appointed for the day. 

But how go about it, given present forms and customs? For a 
sung Mass every half hour you must have a fast soloist. The cele- 
brant must concentrate on getting his part done quickly. Those who 
like a little action can hardly be deprived of their Stations. The others 
will keep in touch as best they can; they can be very much in touch 
at the Communion time. 

Yet why worry about week days, until we do something about the 
Sunday Masses, when we have fifty times as many people? At the 
ordinary Sunday Mass, diversionary sidelines like hurrying soloists 
and Station-makers are rare. Attention, such as it is, is focused on 
the altar. Instead of ten devout elders there are 500 or 1000 people, 
young and old, liturgically learned and otherwise (mostly other- 
wise), slack and eager, children of God at various stages of maturity. 

There they sit, or in the case of certain young fellows, there they 
stand against the rear wall. Unless their faith is developed, lively 
and enlightened — which cannot be assumed — they haven’t much 
to do. If they stay with it to the age of 30 or 40, most of them will 
grow content with the procedure. Some will pray fervently and 
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silently with their missals. Many will not operate very efficiently 
as pray-ers, adorers, worshippers. Some in their late teens will drop 
away ; it doesn’t look to them as though they will be missed. 

Every year more priests are becoming concerned with this Sunday 
performance. We don’t know how many are taking practical steps 
to activate the people. (The new Pius XIi Society in Chicago is 
trying to list the parishes which have something going and will likely 
turn up a score or more.) Active participation in the liturgy, unlike 
Confraternity work, youth clubs or adult education, is the vocation 
of all the people in the parish. It is more universal than the Sunday 
collection. It is a people’s need; priests are already actively par- 
ticipating. 

Yet it is a step forward which the people are helpless to accom- 
plish without the priest’s leadership. People have been known to 
manage study clubs, fathers’ clubs, the St. Vincent de Paul Society 
on their own. They can’t do a dialog or sung Mass without the active 
cooperation of the man at the altar. 

Are the men at the altar interested? A good many are inter- 
ested — but deterred by supposed or real practical difficulties. I am 
reminded of the new pastor, overburdened with building problems 
and waiting for his first assistant, who unexpectedly remarked: “I 
would like to do something with the Sunday Mass, but I don’t have 
time even to think about it.” Others have remarked to me: “I don’t 
know anything about music. . . . We don’t have anyone to lead. 
. . . We have to get them out in 40 minutes.” 

We found a genuine interest among the priests who attended the 
Liturgical Workshop at San Antonio, Texas, last November. A ma- 
jority of the 130 who came for at least part of the three-day meet- 
ing reported some past effort to activate the laity at Mass, varying 
from prayers and hymns for the children to congregational sung 
Mass. They were open to suggestion and generally anxious to give 
their people more at Mass. 

Of course the usefulness of this experiment in helping the priests 
to develop active participation can be proved only by subsequent 
results in the parishes. We think many went away with clearer plans 
and with the intention to begin or improve a program of popular 
participation. 

In the San Antonio “workshop” program we may have a new 
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and valuable method of assisting priests to get on with their task 
of making the Mass a more vital experience for their people. Hence 
a description of the three days should be of interest to the readers of 
WORSHIP. 

1) Only priests were present for the morning and afternoon talks 
and discussions. All the priests of the diocese were invited. A ma- 
jority of those engaged in parish work came. 

2) While there were several talks of 20 or 30 minutes, discussion 
among the priests was emphasized. Ideas and experiences were ex- 
changed, in small groups or by all the priests together. The first 
session began, not with a lecture, but with group discussion of the 
question: “Why should we have participation?” Other questions 
for discussion were: “What methods have you used? What difficul- 
ties have you met? How prepare the people?” 

3) The stress was on doing. While other methods of participa- 
tion were not decried, introduction of the dialog Mass and/or the 
sung Mass was strongly advocated. Various forms of dialog and sung 
Mass were admitted and commended; but the priests were given 
copies of the World Library’s new dialog Mass card and copies 
of Sung Mass, a 32-page booklet obtained from the Christian Family 
Movement’s Chicago office. If they preferred something else, well 
and good; but they had these in hand. 

4) During part of the first two afternoons the priests practiced 
singing the hymns and the ordinary to be used at the evening Masses. 
They picked these up so fast as to dissipate the fear of difficulty in 
teaching them to the people. 

5) The first two evenings there were Masses for the people in 
St. Mary’s downtown church, conducted by the Oblate Fathers. 
Each evening about 600 people came at 7 P.M. to practice for half 
an hour before the start of Mass. This was their only practice. They 
were able to do four hymns as part of the dialog Mass the first eve- 
ning. They were supplied with the World Library cards. (These 
cards duplicate the dialog method developed by Father Eugene 
Walsh, S.S., and used at the Liturgical Week in London, Canada, 
last summer. This method has been very carefully worked out to 
include song, a good deal of English, and Latin responses — not to 
mention directions, explanations and exhortations. The cards may 
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be had from the World Library of Sacred Music, 1846 Westwood 
Avenue, Cincinnati 14, Ohio, at $13 per hundred. They are high! 
durable. ) jo 

The second night the people sang the ordinary and two hymns. 
They had copies of Sung Mass, obtained from the Christian Family 
Movement, 100 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3. (The combination 
of Masses XVI and X in this booklet is the same as that used at the 
recent Liturgical Week. The latest edition contains some 20 hymns 
in Latin and English. ) 

The people sang well. Of course they had more than ordinary in- 
terest, and a dozen priests who were attending the workshop helped 
considerably. Yet the brief practice, under the direction of the Rev. 
Bernard P. Doyon, O.M.I., brought remarkable results. (It must 
be added that a ferial Mass was used, so that it was unnecessary to 
learn the Gloria and Credo.) 

The Most Rev. Robert E. Lucey, Archbishop of San Antonio, 
who initiated and strongly supported the workshop, preached the 
homily at the sung Mass. The Most Rev. Stephen A. Leven, Auxili- 
ary Bishop, preached the homily at the dialog Mass. (These were 
real homilies. Mass, sermon and Communions required only 35 
minutes the first evening, and not much longer the second night. It 
could be done on Sunday.) 

During the priests’ daytime sessions, talks were given on “The 
Sung Mass” by the Rev. Carl O. Dreisoerner, S.M.; on “The New 
Ritual” by the Rev. Roy Rihn; on “The New Holy Week” by the 
Rev. Paul Decker, O.M.I. A demonstration-commentary of the Mass 
similar to that made famous at the Liturgical Weeks by Msgr. 
Hellriegel was undertaken by the present writer, for the benefit of 
the priests. Since this is really meant for a lay audience, it was 
probably a mistake to go through the entire Mass; ten minutes 
would be long enough to indicate to the priests how the thing is 
done. For that matter, the three days could probably be reduced to 
two without damage to the effectiveness of the workshop. 

The workshop owed much to Msgr. Reynold Hillenbrand, who 
was its chief architect and who also presented three lecture-medita- 
tions under the titles: “Why the Laity Should Be Active. . . . The 
Mass. . . . The Mystical Body and the Mass.” These were univer- 
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sally described as “inspiring,” which is high praise. It takes some- 
thing to inspire even such an earnest group of priests as this, many 
of them veterans of lengthy service under the Texas sun. 

Msgr. Hillenbrand was the only top-flight liturgical-mover on the 
program. Other experts and national leaders were unavailable, hav- 
ing spent all their free time on the trip to the Assisi Congress or on 
summer meetings. While this was something of a disadvantage, it 
made more clear the possibility of succeeding in such a conference 
with local talent. 

The general chairman of the workshop, the man who made all 
arrangements and kept things moving, was Msgr. James M. Boyle, 
pastor of St. Peter’s Church. The editor might do well to ask him 
for a survey of results in a year or so. In the meanwhile, those who 
participated are strongly of the opinion that the program followed 
at San Antonio could be easily and profitably adapted to the pur- 
poses of other dioceses. The objective of an active, engaged laity 
at Mass is Church-wide; everywhere it depends on the priests’ 
leadership ; here seems to be an efficient way of supplying them with 
the tools and encouragement they need to lead. 

John M. Hayes 


HOLY SCRIPTURE 


THE BOOK OF ne 
EAR the central 


doorway of the cathedral of Reims stands the dark and brooding figure 
of Sophonias. He is tall, young, strong and intransigent. He seems to be 
a far-seeing man, grave in thought, dependable in action; a prophet 
tested by penance and pain; one who knows his fellow men and whose 
measured words, matured in prayer, can reach the secret places of the 
heart. In his hand he carries a lantern. 


WHO? WHEN? WHAT? 


Who is he? When did he live? What did he say? The answer to the 
first question is meagre; to the second, detailed; to the third, reward- 
ing. Let us examine each of these answers. 
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Sophonias has crowded many literary forms (oracles, sermons, proph- 
ecies, psalms) into his three brief chapters but to biography he devotes 
only one (the first) of his seventy-three verses. This is an unusually long 
genealogy inserted either to prove that he was a descendant of king 
Ezechias (this seems most unlikely), or to establish that he was of pure 
Jewish stock (and this despite the fact that his father is called “the Ethi- 
opian”). The casual reader curious to know Sophonias better is disap- 
pointed. The serious reader is undisturbed because the prophet, while 
telling none of the external facts of his life, allows us to discover in his 
prophecy truths that only a soul sincerely seeking God could have made 
so securely his own. 

To answer the question of when the prophet lived we must turn back 
to the seventh century before Christ. The Assyrians had just devastated 
Israel. For the next fifty years God’s people in the kingdom to the south 
lived in the shadow of that disaster. Costly tribute was levied to adorn 
Asarhadon’s vast palace in Mesopotamia. Food was demanded to feed 
the army so soon to invade Egypt. 

All these proofs of Juda’s submission the lords of the Near East re- 
corded in still-legible cuneiform inscriptions. No wonder everything 
Assyrian was held in high regard. Jerusalem aristocrats began to dréss 
like their prosperous conquerors and to worship the same gods. Place 
for these idols was found in the temple. There was little demur: had not 
the enemy’s gods proved superior to their own? Yahweh’s loyal servants 
were few and silent; devotees of Assyrian deities and Caananite baals 
claimed to have reason and common sense on their side. But did they? 

The political situation was growing ominously tense. Assyria’s vassals 
revolted. Allies proved refractory. New enemies threatened from the 
east. Civil war broke out in the towns along the Tigris and Euphrates. 
Assyrian domination was clearly near its end. Hope stirred among the 
people of Juda. Would Yahweh raise up a prophet to guide them in this 
crisis? Sophonias was the man He sent. This was about 640 B.c. 

The prophet’s message was timely. There are protests against the 
Assyrians and those who adopt their ways. There is a spirited indictment 
of men who honor pagan idols and the gods of the Assyrian pantheon. 
There are stinging rebukes for the king’s ministers — but not a word 
about the king, the prayerful, fervent Josias, still too young to rule, for 
whose reforms it was the privilege of Sophonias to prepare. 

His call was addressed to men who needed to do penance. He found 
his countrymen comfortable and complacent; indifferent to their neigh- 
bor’s needs, crassly calculating in their service of God. Too long, the 
prophet thought, had “they been allowed to settle on their lees.” 
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In his vehemence he is single-minded. He takes care to give his book 
unity and he does so with vigor not verve. Rich word-pictures abound 
but little word-music. His austere pages make appropriate pre-lenten 
reading. Four themes will show us the position he holds in the develop- 
ment of biblical thought. Four quotations popular in the middle ages 
will show us how this unsparing speaker can help us today. 


AN EVER DEEPENING UNDERSTANDING 


Thanks to thoughtful men like Father Bouyer it is being recognized 
more and more that we must read the Bible mindful of the great inner 
unity of divine revelation. Biblical truths are not strung together like so 
many beads on a string. The total picture is not built up by the addition 
of truth to truth. Rather the development of revelation resembles that 
of a profound musical theme which is “enriched as it were from within, 
slowly becoming charged with new harmonies” until its life-giving beauty 
enters, possesses and transcends our whole mental and spiritual world. 

We must not look in each book for a succession of concepts but for 
an ever deepening understanding of startlingly simple and inexhaustibly 
rich truths which were given by God in the beginning, which grow 
through His power and which constitute the unity of the inspired word. 
Our Lord in the gospel of Sexagesima Sunday tells us that God’s word 
is a seed. He is using another figure but His meaning is the same. 

In the unfolding and transmission of God’s message to man, Sophonias 
has his small share. Let us select four themes that he used and examine 
the modality he has given them in his work: the anawim, the remnant, 
the day Of the Lord and the sense of sin. 


THE ANAWIM 


The poor of Israel, the anawim, are to be found in every age of the his- 
tory of the world. The development of this biblical theme is a mighty 
orchestration of the tenderness of divine love. At first poverty was con- 
sidered on the natural plane as a sociological phenomenon that ought 
not to exist among the people of God. Poverty at that time was a scandal 
in the close-knit solidarity of a patriarchal world and the strict observ- 
ance of the Mosaic code was designed to banish want. With the coming 
of sedentary life and urban civilization men began to attach a high value 
to wealth: they thought of it as a sign of God’s good pleasure and the 
privilege of poverty was not clearly understood. 

It is to Sophonias that we owe the first formulation of the truth that 
Christ was to exemplify in His own life, extol in His Mother and proclaim 
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in the first beatitude: “Blessed are the poor. . . .” Sophonias glimpsed 
something of the beauty of true poverty which is a sign of divine predi- 
lection, the result of a whole-hearted search for God and His justice. It 
is marked by faith, lowliness and dependence, and it wins for the soul 
God’s protecting love. He tells the anawim to seek the Lord, to obey 
Him, to suffer patiently, to be humble of heart, and he promises that 
when the hour of divine vengeance comes they will find a refuge (2:3). 

Other prophets will enrich this theme with new harmonies until the 
day when our Lady will sum up all they said in her Magnificat. After 
her example the anawim have had a privileged place in the Church and 
Christ’s Vicar closed his Christmas message of 1956 with an unmis- 
takable plea for these little ones. To the anawim of the world he sent his 
blessing, to “the suffering, the humble, the poor, for those who are en- 
during persecution for justice’ sake.” Sophonias would have understood 
what Pope Pius XII meant. 


THE REMNANT 


The second theme is closely connected with the first. This is the doctrine 
of “the remnant.” Sophonias foretold that Israel would be tried in many 
ways and that only a small fervent group, a remnant, will be found faith- 
ful. The ordeal they must face is described under many figures: it will 
be a cataclysm, a sacrificial immolation, a winnowing, a storm, a bat- 
tle, a devouring fire. Many Israelites will perish but a faithful few will 
remain true. 

Isaias, a half century earlier, had compared the remnant to a charred 
stump in a forest (6:13), to gleanings after the vintage (11:1), to a 
signal set on a hill (30:17). Later Jeremias will watch his people led 
into captivity and rejoice in the knowledge that a remnant will return. 
In this rich theme the small band of exiles leaving Babylon will find 
ground for hope. 

In the Gospel we can see the full beauty and power of a concept 
Sophonias saw only in its beginnings. Our Lord said to His few loyal 
followers: “Fear not, little flock, for it has pleased your Father to give 
you a kingdom” (Luke 12:32). 


THE DAY OF THE LORD 


Since the beginnings of Israel’s history men had talked knowingly of “the 
day of the Lord.” This is the third theme which appears in the prophecy 
of Sophonias and probably the most significant. This is “the day” when 
God will vindicate His people and smite His people’s foes. There will be 
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darkness in the heavens and on earth men locked in battle, men dying, 
men starving, men enslaved. Unscathed Israel will emerge supreme. 

Then came the divine warning that it will be a day of judgment for 
Israel as well as for its foes. Sin unrepented draws down the divine 
wrath. In saying this Sophonias was merely repeating a well-known 
theme. 

He was inspired to go further and show that the day of the Lord will 
be on a cosmic, not just a local, scale. It will be the end of Israel, the end 
of Israel’s enemies and the end of the world. It will be the great apo- 
calypse. 

Sophonias has supplied the concept and the words for the liturgical ex- 
pression of this Last Day. The Dies irae, the sequence used in requiem 
Masses, and many of the antiphons of the office for the dead are drawn 
from his prophecy: “That day is a day of wrath, a day of tribulation and 
distress, a day of calamity and misery, a day of darkness and obscurity, 
a day of clouds and whirlwinds” (1:16). To Sophonias the trumpet was 
also an unforgettable part of this day. He would have rejoiced could he 
have heard Handel’s Messiah with its shattering clarion blasts. 


A SENSE OF SIN 


One sign of spiritual progress, we are told, is a healthy sensitivity to sin. 
The conscience becomes more delicate. Truth is understood for the first 
time. There is little deviation from, much less deliberate opposition to, 
the divine will. Self-accusation becomes more sincere and faults are 
energetically traced to their source, which is ultimately some want of 
correspondence with God’s designs of love. 

In the light of these remarks it is interesting to study the faults So- 
phonias so bluntly castigates. He repeats the list of wrongdoing with 
which Israel had long been reproached; the worship of strange gods, be- 
lief in false prophets, acts of social injustice, impure deeds, flagrant dis- 
honesty and many more. 

What gives us some insight into his spiritual stature and provides ma- 
terial for a new chapter in the biblical study of the theme of sin is that 
he also cites the motive hidden beneath the exterior act. He probes 
more deeply than some of his predecessors and discovers secret pride, 
rebellion, lying, lack of faith and failures against charity. We who have 
meditated on Christ crucified know that the prophet has missed much 
of sin’s malice, but he has seen that it is more than a trangression of a 
commandment and that it is an act displeasing to the Living God. He 
has understood something of God’s “slighted love” (1:18; 3:8). 
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Besides these four themes we owe to this prophet certain graphic 
verses which were once well known. 


THE PROPHETIC CATHEDRAL 


In the middle ages the Bible held an honored place in the lives of the 
people. Preachers drew inspiration from its pages. St. Bernard’s sermons 
are a cento of Scripture quotations. Cathedral makers set down its great 
truths in stained glass and carved stone. So much of the Old Testament 
and the New has been recorded in the cathedral of Amiens that it has 
been called “the bible of Amiens.” Emile M4le adds that it is properly 
called a messianic and prophetic cathedral because everything in this 
solemn masterpiece speaks of the advent of the Savior. It is a commen- 
tary of the words: “This is my beloved Son. Hear ye him.” 

Between the doors of the central portal stands an exquisitely fashioned 
figure of Christ. Rarely has the Beau Dieu d’ Amiens been surpassed for 
sculptured tenderness. To His right and to His left stand His apostles 
and prophets. Beneath these figures and paralleling the entire base of 
the facade are two rows of quatrefoils, each one containing a picture 
representing some thought or act of Christ’s herald who stands directly 
above. Four of these gracefully framed ornaments illustrate four popu- 
lar passages from the prophecy of Sophonias. Let us examine them. 
They have been chosen well. 


YOU SHALL FEEL MY SWORD 


The first of the four small plaques shows Christ brandishing a sword 
over the roof tops of a city. This is an illustration of the prophet’s words: 
“You, too, O men of Ethiopia, shall feel my sword!” (2:12). 

What does the sword symbolize Sacred Scripture offers many dif- 
ferent meanings. We are free to choose. The sword may be a synonym 
for war (1 Mach. 9:73). It may designate God’s omnipotence (Wis. 
18:16). It may stand for some cataclysmic act (1 Par. 21:12). God’s 
glory is said to be “a swift moving sword that brings renown” (Deut. 
33:29). His word is said to be “something alive, full of energy, pene- 
trating deeper than any two-edged sword” (Heb. 4:12). His vengeance 
is said to be “a sword that will flash bright” if men do not repent (Ps. 
7:12). Or, it may be the sword that Simeon foretold would pierce the 
immaculate heart of God’s virgin Mother (Luke 2:36). Her sword Bede 
thought was a sword of grief: “Although she saw Christ the very Son of 
God die a voluntary death, she doubted not that He who was begotten 
of her flesh would overcome death, yet not without grief could she see 
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Him crucified.” Symbolically St. Bernard interprets this sword as a 
sword of love : for where there is love there is sorrow and “if we can read 
God’s meaning plain,” where there is sorrow there is love. The Abbot 
of Clairvaux writes: 

“The chosen dart is the love of Christ which not only pierced but 
pierced through and through the soul of Mary so that it left in her 
virginal breast not the smallest part unclaimed by love, but enabled her 
with all her heart and all her soul and all her strength to love so that she 
might be full of grace. And truly it penetrated through her to come to 
us, so that of her fulness we might all receive and she might be the Moth- 
er of love. . . . Happy shall I think myself if sometimes I may feel 
pricked with but the tiny tip of that sword’s point so that my soul, too, 
may say I am wounded with love.” 


THE LAIR OF WILD BEASTS 


The second of the four bas-reliefs shows ruins alive with repulsive ani- 
mals. Ruskin praised these swiftly moving figures. He wrote in his note- 
book: “Very fine. All kinds of crawling things among the tottering walls 
and peeping out of the rents and crannies. A monkey sitting squat, de- 
veloping into a demon, reverses the Darwinian theory.” This is an illus- 
tration of the prophet’s words about “the proud city that dwelt so free 
from alarm, thinking to herself, here I stand with no rival; a desert now 
the lair of wild beasts” (2:15). 

The deftly carved creatures that so pleased the nineteenth century 
Englishman seem to have come straight from the pages of one of the 
bestiaries so popular in the middle ages. Monastic libraries held worn 
copies of Latin translations of a second century Greek book called The 
Naturalist which contained spirited descriptions of forty-nine actual or 
mythical beasts, birds and fish. Mother Margaret Williams says that 
“their appearances and habits are seen in the light of Egyptian nature 
symbolism and of a loose form of Judaeo-Christian theology. . . . Al- 
legory revelled in the picturesque interpretation; uncritical eyes could 
easily see the significance behind the sign; preachers and poets plundered 
the animal kingdom for the adornment of their works, as the carved 
forms of the beasts themselves adorned every cathedral.” 

Some such image must have been in St. Bernard’s mind when he de- 
scribes the condition of self-confident harassed man so busy about world- 
ly affairs that his soul has become “the lair of wild beasts” and who rue- 
fully admits: 

“It lies exposed to sadness; it is open to anger and impatience. The 
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busy ‘little foxes’ of present necessities lay it waste. Anxieties, suspicions 
and solicitudes rush in upon it from every side. Rarely has it an hour’s 
respite. . . . I have no power to prevent, no means of avoiding such 
invasions. I have not so much as time to pray.” 


I WILL SEARCH JERUSALEM WITH LAMPS 


The third of the four vignettes shows Christ hastening through the streets 
of Jerusalem, a lantern in each hand. This is an illustration of the proph- 
et’s word: “And it shall come to pass that at that time I shall search 
Jerusalem with lamps” (1:12). 

When St. Bernard was talking to his monks about the meaning of the 
Canticle of Canticles (Sermon 55) he was reminded of these words of 
Sophonias. He told his brethren: 

“In my opinion the prophet by the name of Jerusalem signifies those 
who lead a religious life in the world imitating as well as they can, by 
the practice of virtue and the observance of discipline, the life and con- 
versation of the dwellers in the heavenly Jerusalem. They have nothing in 
common with the natives of Babylon, that is to say, with such as waste 
their souls in the tumult of vices and the disorder of sin. For such of- 
fences are open and manifest. They await not scrutiny but chastise- 
rr ss 

The holy abbot then explains that the failings of the friends of God 
will be subjected to an examination of strict justice in which lights will 
be used to discover all the secret and hidden sins the soul tried to hide 
from herself and from the eyes of men. How can such souls overcome 
themselves and win divine mercy? St. Bernard gives us an answer worth 
our pre-lenten scrutiny: 

“I will endeavor to atone for my sins by the performance of good 
works, to wash them away with tears, to punish them with fastings and 
other painful practices of holy penance. . . . I will consider all my ac- 
tions and all my affections so that He who is to ‘search Jerusalem with 
lamps’ may find in me nothing unscrutinized, nothing unexamined.” 


LET EYE ... EAR... HAND... TONGUE FAST 


The last of the four sculptured medallions is a model of economical 
expression. In the windows and low archways of a once lovely and now 
ruined house wild birds and animals have made their homes. The artist 
has reproduced the spirit of desolation as well as the details of the proph- 
et’s words: “Bittern and hedgehog make their dwelling in its doorways, 
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birdsong shall there be in the windows and raven perched on lintel, so 
ebbs the strength of it” (2:14). 

Commentators find much to say about this verse. They are first con- 
cerned with the identification of the wild life. Pelican, porcupine, owl 
and crow are alternative suggestions for the sometimes unfamiliar 
Hebrew words. St. Jerome lingers over the kippod which he claims is “a 
prickly beast, a mass of thorns, wounding everything that comes against 
it.” A fourteenth century commentator more familiar with allegory than 
zoology studied the kippod, and piously concluded that “all the nutri- 
ment he eats goes to make prickles. Such, my dear brethren, are rich and 
worldly folk, who have a little body (that is little grace and virtue) . . . 
but are thick set all around with thorns (that is riches) always so sharp- 
pointed and disquieting to mind and heart.” 

Explanations like this abound in medieval manuscripts, for exegetes 
were greatly concerned with the message that these lines were meant to 
convey to the men of their own day. St. Jerome looks on these strange 
beasts lurking in doors and windows as so many sins that have insinuated 
themselves into entrances of the soul. Our lenten task, St. Bernard would 
warn us, is to drive out such intruders and by fasting make the soul’s 
mansion free. Each sense must be cleansed from its besetting sins: 

“Let the eye fast from curious, and wanton looks, so that, whole- 
somely humbled, it may now be kept in penitential restraint. . . . Let 
the prurient ear fast from news and idle tales and from all that is vain 
and worthless with regard to salvation. Let the tongue fast from detrac- 
tion and murmuring, from unprofitable, vain and frivolous words, and 
— because of the great importance of silence —— sometimes even from 
words that might seem necessary. Let the hand fast from useless signs, 
and from every work not sanctioned by obedience. But above all, let the 
soul fast from vice and the following of her own will, for without this 
kind of fasting, all the rest will have no value in the eyes of God.” 


HOW? WHY? 


To grow in God’s love, to give ourselves to prayer, to practice self-denial, 
to observe a true fast — these are so many ways in which we can make 
our response to the call to penance that Sophonias first sounded in Israel 
long ago. 

His stern figure stands dark and brooding against the centuries, but in 
his hand he carries a light. This is no message of easy solutions or quick 
victories. For souls who, like him, are in earnest search of God, there 
must be some pain, some hours of agony, some betrayals, some struggle 
with unwelcome fear. To these souls he says: 
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“The Lord God in the midst of you is mighty ; 
He will save; 
He will rejoice over you in gladness; . 
He will be silent in His love” (3:17). 


Sophonias dimly foresaw one whom we hail as “a Light to the revela- 
tion of the gentiles and the glory of His people Israel,” so, that is why 
his final message is one of trust. 

Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. 


SANCTIFYING THE SABBATH 


HE editors of Life 
displayed a rare bit of spiritual beauty in publishing a picture on the 
cover of their magazine some months ago. A Jewish mother was depicted 
in the act of blessing the flickering flame of two candles set before her 
on a table. This ceremony is affectionately referred to by Jews as “Wel- 
coming the Sabbath.” 

This sacred ritual preceding sundown on Friday nights has been the 
constant source of spiritual strength and religious teaching in Jewish 
homes since before the time of Christ. Our Lord as a child must have 
seen His blessed Mother performing this or similar actions countless 
times in the humble home at Nazareth. Its beauty and power has been 
described by one writer in the words: “The Sabbath planted a heaven 
in every Jewish home, filling it with long expected and blissfully-greeted 
peace ; making each home a sanctuary, the father a priest, and the mother 
who lights the Sabbath candles an angel of light” (B. Jacob). 

Catholic parents, especially mothers, would do well to take a lesson 
from their Jewish counterparts. This does not mean that they should pay 
any particular attention to the spotless order of their neighbor’s home, so 
carefully dusted and polished on that very day. Nor should they merely 
admire the beautiful attire and brilliant kerchief worn by the Jewish 
maiden as she stands radiant with joy before the burning lights. But 
watching “Mrs. Shapiro” or “Mrs. Cohen” going through this ritual, 
week after week, should move Catholic mothers to open their minds to 
new and greater vistas of spiritual meaning in the Christian sense of 
“keeping holy the Sabbath day.” In other words, Catholic women could 
be “angels of light” in the truest sense of the word by lighting candles in 
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their home as a welcome to the Sabbath of the New Covenant, namely, 
the Lord’s Day, Sunday. 

Bishop after bishop has bewailed the terrible state into which the ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Day has fallen in our modern families. Cardinal 
Spellman in a recent pastoral letter made an appeal to his priests and 
people alike saying: “I wish to ask your cooperation in a matter of great 
and grave concern — the growing and alarming disrespect for the rever- 
ent observance of Sunday.” 

It is a well-known truth that reverence and respect are “taught” at 
school, but are “learned” at home. These two virtues so necessary in 
restoring the Sabbath to our Lord can be best learned by reflecting upon 
the connection between this ancient Jewish rite and Jesus Christ, “the 
Light of the world.” 

Each Jewish mother stands as a symbol of the People that were chosen 
to bear “the divine Light” into the world, in Jesus of Nazareth. “Salvation 
is from the Jews,” our Lord told the Samaritan women (John 4:22). 
“But no one,” said Christ, “lights a lamp, and covers it with a vessel, or 
puts it under a bed, but he puts it upon a lamp-stand, that they who enter 
may see the light” (Luke 8:16). And so the Son of God had His People 
set Him upon a cross on top of the hill of Calvary as a beacon-light. This 
too took place on another Sabbath eve, on that first Good Friday. Then 
“the sun was darkened (Luke 23:45). For as the prophet Isaias had long 
ago told the Jews:” Thou shalt no more have the sun for thy light by day, 
neither shall the brightness of the moon enlighten thee by night; but the 
Lord shall be unto thee for an everlasting light, and thy God for thy 
glory” (Is. 60:19). It was therefore by no mere chance that Mary, a 
Mother in Israel, was found standing by the cross of her divine Son. For 
it was the duty of all Jewish mothers to stand by their Sabbath candle. 
Christ was Mary’s candle inaugurating a New Sabbath. What she had 
done so many times before in figure in her humble home at Nazareth 
she was now doing in all its sublime perfection in God’s own glorious 
home, Jerusalem. 

Simeon had long ago told her that it was the nature of her Son to be 
a “Light.” He had said in the temple: “My eyes have seen thy salvation 
which thou hast prepared before the face of all peoples; a light of revela- 
tion to the Gentiles, and a glory for thy people Israel” (Luke 2:30-32). 
Echoes of Isaias! 

Only one sad note arises to disturb our reflections upon this holy cus- 
tom in the Jewish home. It derives from the fact that the lady of the house 
comes to a halt, after she has lighted the candles, and places the palms 
of her hands before her eyes so as to blot out the light that she has just 
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now enkindled. She then pronounces the prayer prescribed for the Sab- 
bath: 

“Blessed art Thou, O Lord, our God, King of the universe, who has 
sanctified us by Thy commandments, and hast commanded us to kindle 
the Sabbath lights. May our home be consecrated, O God, by Thy light. 
May it shine upon us all in blessing, as the light of love and truth, the 
light of peace and good will. Amen.” 

When asked why she blinds herself thus, she merely replies: “It is the 
law.” How odd! And yet how meaningful! For that was the same answer 
that Pontius Pilate received when he sought to present Jesus Christ, 
the Light of Israel, to His People. “Behold your king,” he said. “The 
Jews answered him, saying ‘We have a law, and according to that law 
he must die, because he made himself son of God’” (John 19:7). “It is 
the law.” It was this blind adherence to the letter of the law that caused 
St. John to say: “The Light shines in the darkness; and the darkness 
grasped it not” (John 1:5). 

Thus too Israel stands today before the divine light shining upon the 
candle of the Cross. Human hands still blot out the Messias from the 
vision of their souls, human minds still fall back upon a “technicality.” 
Or as St. Paul describes it: “Their minds were darkened; for to this 
day, when the Old Testament is read to them, the selfsame veil remains, 
not being lifted to disclose the Christ in whom it is made void” (2 Cor. 
3:14). They fail to understand that “the end of the law is Christ’’ (Rom. 
10:4). It was because the Chosen People of God had such a law that 
“Christ had to suffer these things before entering in his glory” (Luke 
24:25). In other words, His death was the fulfilment of their law. For 
they could find no other cause in Him deserving of death, as Pilate so 
well testified before them (Luke 23:4). 

But just as the Jewish mother’s eyes are veiled only for the passing 
moment, so we have St. Paul’s assurance “that a partial blindness only 
has befallen Israel” (Rom. 11:25). With divine optimism therefore we 
can look forward to the time in which the People whom the Apostle 
calls, “most dearly beloved for the sake of the fathers,” will have the 
veil removed from before their eyes. They will then see with infinite 
joy “the Light of Israel,” Jesus Messias, for whose coming they pray and 
prepare on each Sabbath eve. 

In the meantime Catholic mothers can “plant a heaven in every ‘Cath- 
olic’ home” by placing a lighted candle on their Sunday table as a sign 
of the Messias who has already come. When their children and neigh- 
bors ask the rsason for this lone candle, they should not say that it is in 
keeping with what Emily Post or Tiffany might suggest. But they should 
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tell them that it is in answer to the urgent appeal of Pope Pius XII: “Sun- 
day must become again the Day of the Lord, the day of adoration, of 
glorification and reflection, the day of happy reunion in the intimate cir- 
cle of the family.” 

Let no one say: “But one candle is such a little thing! An insignificant 
thing!” By itself, yes. But wasn’t it Shakespeare who said: “See how far 
that little candle throws its beam! So shines a good deed in a wicked 
world.” That little family candle fed with the oil of reflection upon the 
mystery of God in Jesus Christ may accomplish much to drive back the 
dark desecration of our Christian Sabbath from our hands, our hearts, 


and our homes. 
Victor J. Donovan, C.P. 


THE BIBLE AND THE LITURGY! 


HIS third vol- 
ume of Liturgical Studies contains the lectures given by the author 
at Notre Dame a few years ago and appeared in French in 1951. The sub- 


title of the French edition, which has disappeared in the English version, 
more precisely describes the work as “the biblical theology of the sacra- 
ments and feasts according to the Fathers of the Church.” The unifying 
principle of the whole book is the paschal mystery of Christ dead and 
risen, which the Christian is called to share and celebrate in the sacra- 
ments and feasts of the ecclesiastical year. 

The first thirteen chapters deal with the three sacraments of Christian 
initiation: baptism, confirmation, Eucharist, their biblical figures and 
foreshadowings. The author outlines his aim and method in the intro- 
duction. Much attention is given to the efficacy and effects of the sacra- 
ments in modern manuals, too little heed is paid to their signification, to 
their role as signs, by means of which God’s action is effected. Yet this 
latter aspect is of fundamental importance for pastoral liturgy and 
catechesis, since the sacramental symbolism is indicative of what is pro- 
duced and hence from its full meaning we can gain a more adequate 

The Bible and the Liturgy. By Rev. Jean Daniélou. S.J. Liturgical Studies. 


Volume III. University of Notre Dame Press, Notre Dame, Indiana. 1956. 
Pp. x—372. Cloth, $5.25. : 
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understanding of the sanctifying effects to be conferred by the divine 
action. 

The author seeks to fill this gap by a study of the symbolism of the 
sacraments and Christian worship in general, following the footsteps of 
the Fathers of the Church. The key to the interpretation of this Christian 
symbolism is found in the Old Testament in which the sacraments were 
prepared and prefigured. “These references to the Bible give us the 
symbolism in which the sacraments were first conceived, and they point 
out to us their various meanings, for the New Testament first defined 
them by means of categories borrowed from the Old.” That is why for 
the Fathers sacramental symbolism is biblical. In this broad biblical 
perspective the Christian sacraments appear as the continuation in the 
present time of the great saving work of God in the Old Testament and 
in the New, as well as signs and prefigurations of the future consumma- 
tion in heaven. One chapter is devoted to two episodes of the Gospel of 
St. John which reveal new aspects of sacramental symbolism, the pool of 
Bethesda and the wedding of Cana. 

The remaining seven chapters study the liturgy of the paschal feasts 
in the framework of the great Jewish feasts: the Christian weekly Sun- 
day, the yearly Easter, Ascension, Pentecost, with a chapter on the feast 
of Tabernacles which has not become a Christian festival but was seen 
by some Fathers as a figure of Christian realities. Daniélou works out 
the correspondences between the Old and its fulfillment in the New in 
a manner that sheds much light upon our Christian feasts. 

The author makes himself the fervent interpreter of the Fathers in 
this work on Christian symbolism, though he is at pains to distinguish 
their false and exaggerated allegory from their valid exegesis. His inten- 
tion is to base his study on that part of patristic teaching which con- 
stitutes what he calls a common tradition of the Church going back to 
the apostolic age. Here and there one can perhaps question an interpreta- 
tion. Furthermore, it is still an unsolved and much discussed question 
in scriptural circles whether typological exegesis, which has experienced 
such a remarkable and fruitful revival and of which Daniélou is the 
leading exponent, is, together with the literal sense, sufficient to account 
for all valid New Testament and patristic exegesis. In his classification 
of the senses of Scripture there is no room for the fuller sense, which 
some top-ranking scholars today consider necessary to explain all the 
interrelations existing between the two Testaments. 

Whatever may be the final solution regarding the classification of valid 
patristic exegesis on the harmony of the two Testaments, there is no doubt 
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that Daniélou offers us a rich synthesis of the profound meaning of the 
sacramental rites and feasts. The book is written most properly for a wide 
public; its contents are intended for the members of God’s people who, 
whether in parishes or cloisters, celebrate the feasts of the Church and 
take part in her sacraments. It is of high importance for pastoral liturgy 
and catechetical instruction. The restored Holy Week liturgy has in- 
creased the need and desire for a fruitful explanation of the symbolism 
of the Church’s sacramental rites of initiation and her cycle of Easter 
feasts, including the weekly paschal Sunday. The topical index will be 
useful to pastors and instructors. 

Finally, it will be an enormous gain for sacramental theology if these 
patristic scriptural perspectives are incorporated into our classroom man- 
nuals. This can be done without compromising the scientific technique 
of scholastic theology, which would thus receive a refreshing comple- 
ment. Far from being a detriment, this would convincingly demonstrate 
how sound Thomistic sacramental theology really is, being a consistent 
development and clarification of biblical and traditional data. 

Michael J. Marx, O.S.B. 


THE APOSTOLATE 
THE REFORM OF HOLY ae | 


T IS due to the 
farsightedness of the present Supreme Pontiff, Piux XII, and to his in- 
defatigable, courageous energy, that the general liturgical reform, begun 
a half century ago by St. Pius X and awaited and asked for by all promo- 
ters of the liturgy and by many shepherds of souls, has finally entered 
into a phase of concrete realization, with ever broader and more im- 
portant measures being taken. 

To see what progress has been made in this last decade, we need only 
recall the introduction of the new version of the Psalter into liturgical 
use, the Apostolic Constitution Christus Dominus with its new discipline 
of the Eucharistic fast and its concession of evening Masses, and the 
decree of March 23, 1955, on the simplification of the rubrics. 


* An address delivered at the First International Pastoral-Liturgical Con- 
gress, Assisi-Rome, September 18-22. 
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But among all the measures taken by Pius XII in this field, the one 
that fits most directly into the picture of the general liturgical reform is 
beyond doubt the Restored Order of Holy Week, published with the 
decree Maxima Redemptionis Nostrae Mysteria of November 16, 1955. 

A congress like the present, which proposes to throw light on the Holy 
Father’s work on behalf of the sacred liturgy, could not be without a 
report on this last-mentioned reform. And I am grateful to the organiz- 
ers of the Congress for the honor they have shown me in asking me to 
speak on it. 

I propose to discharge this task by treating: 1) of the importance of 
the liturgical reform of Holy Week; 2) of the results of its first celebra- 
tion; 3) of the prospects that can be envisioned for its future stabilization. 


I. IMPORTANCE OF THE LITURGICAL REFORM OF HOLY WEEK 


It has been said, and with reason, that the liturgical reform of Holy Week 
constitutes the most important act in the history of the liturgy from St. 
Pius V to our day. Its importance is gauged above all by these two points: 
the preeminent position which Holy Week occupies in the whole liturgi- 
cal year, and the criteria which have been followed in the preparation 
of the reform. 

There is no need to insist here, before an audience so well versed in 
the subject, on the first of these two points, the preeminence of Holy 
Week in the liturgical year. It will suffice to recall that the rites of 
Holy Week stand at the center of the whole liturgy, just as the corres- 
ponding mysteries of the passion, death and resurrection of the Lord 
stand at the center of the whole economy of salvation. 

By their antiquity and the richness of their content these sacred rites 
and their formularies represent the most precious part of the whole 
liturgical patrimony. Hence we can readily suppose what a heavy re- 
sponsibility weighed on those who were called upon to take action in 
regard to so venerable a liturgical heritage. 

And yet a revision was imperative. Over the course of centuries some 
precious elements were inevitably lost, many had been deformed, others 
were added or superimposed without adequate reason; besides, formal- 
ism had taken over in the ceremonies, creating an artificial climate, quite 
the opposite of that immediate intuition of every liturgical function which 
is the indispensable condition for an active, enlightened participation 
of the faithful. 

Moreover, with regard to the liturgy of the Sacred Triduum, the most 
sacrosanct nucleus of this liturgical whole, there was added in the first 
half of the seventeenth century another factor, an external one, but one 
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of capital importance as far as the participation of the faithful was 
concerned. 

As we know, the three days, Thursday, Friday and Holy Saturday, 
were civil as well as religious holidays from the end of the fourth cen- 
tury until 1642, in other words for more than twelve centuries. Through- 
out the middle ages it was just these days which saw the Christian people 
everywhere gathered around the altar in greatest numbers. 

In 1642 Urban VIII, in view of the changed conditions of social life, 
was constrained to remove even the Sacred Triduum from the list of 
feast days of obligation. With this change it became impossible for many 
of the faithful — workingmen, employees, businessmen —to take part 
in these solemnities celebrated in the morning, even if they wanted to. 
The result, as deplorable as it is notorious, was an almost complete ab- 
sence of certain classes of the faithful from the functions of the Sacred 
Triduum, and especially from those of Friday and Holy Saturday. 

This would have been the time to move those functions back to the 
afternoon hours, which are the proper hours and were observed for many 
centuries. But at the time of Urban VIII the custom of celebrating Mass 
only in the forenoon was so rooted in the minds of clergy and laity that 
there could not even be any thought of such a return to the ancient 


custom. 
In order to overcome such a mentality with one stroke and return all 


the functions of the Sacred Triduum to the afternoon and evening hours, 
there was needed —let us say it frankly — the correct view of history 
and of pastoral concerns of the present Pontiff Pius XII. 

Many, anchored to the past on principle, even when the past has not, 
or has no longer, any basis for justification, thought they could foresee 
various dire reactions. 

There has indeed been a reaction, but in a direction contrary to that 
which they foresaw: the attendance at the sacred rites has surpassed 
the most optimistic expectations everywhere. As with the use of water 
not violating the Eucharistic fast, so with the return of the functions of 
the Sacred Triduum to the afternoon hours, it will not be long before 
everyone ends up by asking why there was such a long delay in intro- 
ducing modifications so obvious and salutary. 

At any rate, this return to the celebration of the Sacred Triduum in 
the hours after noon, besides having a practical, pastoral interest, that 
of enabling a greater number of the faithful to take part in these rites, 
has also an interest of a directly liturgical character, that of reestablishing 
the original correspondence between the Gospel narrative of the various 
mysteries and their liturgical re-presentation: the Last Supper in the 
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late afternoon of Thursday, the Lord’s passion and death in the early 
afternoon hours of Friday, His resurrection in the holy night of Satur- 
day, which leads into the dawn of Easter Sunday. 

Who did not feel the incongruity, for example, between the idea of 
the three days passed by Jesus in the sepulcher and the bells of the resur- 
rection chiming at midday on Saturday, scarcely twenty-four hours after 
the liturgical commemoration of the passion and death? Who could fail 
to notice the discordant note intruding in the rites of the Paschal Vigil 
with its rich symbolism of the fire and the candle and its texts full of ref- 
erences to the holy and blessed night, when the celebration was antici- 
pated on Saturday morning in a church flooded with sunlight? 

In short, the present reform of Holy Week, even by the mere fact of 
the return of the celebration of the Sacred Triduum to the afternoon or 
night hours, would in itself constitute an event of such importance as 
to mark a new epoch in the history of the liturgy. 

But there is another element that we must take into consideration in 
gauging the importance of this reform: the criteria by which it is in- 
spired. This is perhaps a less apparent point, but one of wider import. 

Of what sort, then, have been the criteria and the directives followed 
by the Pontifical Commission in preparing the liturgical reform of Holy 
Week? We can sum them up in two phrases: scrupulous faithfulness 
on the one hand to the best liturgical traditions; and on the other, sensi- 
tivity to pastoral interests. 

First of all comes liturgical tradition. The rites and the texts of Holy 
Week took shape in the classical period of the liturgy. With the passage of 
the centuries, as we have already mentioned, they underwent modifica- 
tions which were often unfortunate: precious elements were lost, others 
were deformed, more often superstructures were introduced that were 
out of proportion and out of place. 

The first thing required for a cautious revision of this whole complex 
entity is a broad, secure knowledge of the historical development of 
the individual rites and a like knowledge of the manuscript tradition of 
the respective formularies. 

This is far from being an easy matter, but it is made possible today by 
the advances in liturgical history and the critical edition of the principal 
ancient texts. This possibility simply did not exist at the time of St. Pius 
V when very learned men (such as Cardinal Sirleto) reduced this liturgi- 
cal complex to the form that has come down to us: for the knowledge 
of liturgical history was too imperfect at that time and, what is more im- 
portant, the editions of the ancient liturgical texts were too defective. 

It is not for me to say now whether the present reform has in every 
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respect been faithful to the principle mentioned, that of not departing 
from the best liturgical traditions. But to judge from the considerable 
number of authoritative commentaries already published, it seems that 
the members of the Pontifical Commission can rest satisfied. For ex- 
ample, the elimination of the long drawn-out formularies for the blessing 
of the palms has been regarded as thoroughly justified ; and everyone has 
rejoiced at the consequent re-strengthening of the procession as a public 
homage to Christ the messianic King. All have appreciated the new rite 
of the adoration of the Cross, which is substantially that of the middle 
ages. All have applauded the discontinuance of the so-called “Mass of 
the Presanctified,” and so on. 

Of course, in setting out to follow the path of liturgical tradition, the 
Commission did not intend necessarily to revive everything ancient 
just because it was ancient. There are ancient elements less felicitous, 
and there are most felicitous elements dating only from the middle ages 
or even more recent times. Then too, there may be rites whose symbolism 
was once grasped easily by everyone, and which today, with the changed 
conditions of life and culture, are no longer understood, or at least no 
longer have the original clarity and effectiveness. 

This last observation leads us to speak of the other directive principle 
of the reform: pastoral concerns. 

The liturgy is not a museum of archeological exhibits. It is the expres- 
sion — very much alive —of the Church; and life is not static. Aside 
from being a worship of the majesty of God, the liturgy is a school of 
Christian life; and in a school the pupil must be able to understand and 
foliow the lesson. The liturgy is also a religious pedagogy, and the lay- 
man must be helped by means of the gestures and formulas to penetrate 
and re-live the mysteries of the redemption. 

In short, that the liturgy may be, as it should, both worship of God and 
a school and pedagogy of Christian life, it is necessary that the faithful 
be able to take an active, conscious part in it. In the liturgical action they 
are never mere spectators, but actors. 

Through a set of factors which it is not our place to analyze here, the 
faithful in the last centuries have often become mere spectators, and 
the liturgical action was considered as something which concerned the 
clergy almost exclusively. We need only recall certain churches of the 
early Renaissance with the choir or sanctuary completely closed off, so 
that the body of the faithful was shut out even materially from the liturgi- 
cal action. 

The reform of the liturgy must aim in the first place at bringing back 
the faithful to an active, informed participation in the celebration of the 
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sacred mysteries. To attain this end the people must be able to see, under- 
stand and follow the development of the action; their interest must be 
aroused, and they must be led to perform their part. And this is precisely 
a return to antiquity. 

In the present reform of Holy Week this preoccupation is evident 
and continuous. Let us open the new Ordo at the first page, for example, 
the blessing of the palms. First of all the priest does the blessing fac- 
ing the people, that all may see. After the introductory antiphon he 
greets the community: “The Lord be with you.” “To which all respond,” 
says the rubric, “ ‘And with your spirit.’” Notice the “all” which intro- 
duces the faithful at once to a personal participation in the liturgical 
action. 

This participation is continually inculcated and made specific in all 
the rubrics of the new Holy Week. There comes to mind, for example, 
the adoration of the Cross on Good Friday which is to be made possible 
for everyone present, and the Pater noster which all the faithful are in- 
vited to recite together, in Latin, before the Communion; there comes 
to mind the candle each person is to hold in his hand at the Easter Vigil, 
borrrowing its light from the paschal candle, symbol of Christ; there 
comes to mind, finally, that solemn, binding colloquy between celebrant 
and people in the renewal of the baptismal promises. 

These devices for making the participation of the faithful more con- 
scious and active are found throughout the new Ordo. 

Moreover, they have not only a liturgical-pastoral function, as al- 
ready indicated, a direct participation of the faithful in the liturgical 
action; but, in the framework of the general liturgical reform, these to- 
gether with many other rubrics have a directional significance in as much 
as they show the nature of the criteria and the orientations on which 
the future reform of the liturgy will be inspired. 

When it is prescribed, for example, that throughout Holy Week in 
the solemn celebrations, that is, with the sacred ministers, the celebrant 
never repeats what the sacred ministers (deacon, subdeacon or lector) 
sing or read “by reason of their own office” (Instruction, II, 6), but that 
even he, the celebrant, or rather he in the first place as head of the com- 
munity, “sits and listens,” this obviously is an affirmation of a principle 
— thoroughly justified, as all liturgists are well aware — which cannot 
fail to be invoked also for all other similar cases. So also when it is es- 
tablished in the solemn prayers of Good Friday that after the deacon’s 
invitation “Let us kneel” an interval of silent prayer should really fol- 
low, it is clear that this ought to be done also in all similar cases through- 
out the liturgical year. 
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These examples indicative of the future could be multiplied. 

All this that we have just been setting forth seems to us to justify fully 
what we said in the beginning regarding the importance of the present 
liturgical reform of Holy Week: namely that it constitutes the outstand- 
ing fact in the history of the liturgy from St. Pius V to our day. And we 
may add that it represents the most decisive step toward that general 
reform of the liturgy for which the whole world is waiting and praying. 


Il. RESULTS OF THE FIRST CELEBRATION 
OF THE NEW ORDER OF HOLY WEEK 


We come now to the second point, the results of the first celebration of 
Holy Week according to the new Ordo. We have already said that the 
attendance of the faithful was everywhere beyond all expectations. The 
Sacred Congregation of Rites is already in possession of abundant au- 
thoritative reports from their Excellencies the Apostolic Delegates or 
Nuncios and above all from their Excellencies the Ordinaries: from 
Sydney, Australia, to Portland, Oregon, on the shores of the Pacific; 
from England to South Africa; in short, from the whole Catholic world. 
These reports indicate first of all how the functions were carried out, in 
the country parishes as well as the great cities. 

The substance of these reports can be summed up in a few words: at- 
tendance everywhere was double, triple, or as much as five times the 
previous attendance at all functions, particularly at the afternoon and 
evening functions of Holy Thursday, Good Friday and Holy Saturday; 
living, conscious, pious participation in the sacred rites; for many it was 
a real discovery: “The reform,” writes a French bishop, “has permitted 
a rediscovery of the paschal mystery for the pastors and the faithful”; in 
general among clergy and people, a sentiment of profound gratitude to 
the Holy Father Pius XII for this gift of his to the Church. 

Such a result, so full and so general, was due principally to these two 
factors: the criteria adopted in the reform, namely criteria of simplic- 
ity, of intuitive clarity, of close correspondense of the rites and their 
formularies to the mysteries being celebrated, and above all pastoral 
criteria, in the sense that the faithful too felt themselves obliged to 
take part, and indeed a substantial part; then a second factor to explain 
the great success is to be sought in the intelligent and timely zeal of their 
Excellencies the Bishops, of the clergy and of all the apostles of the 
liturgical movement. 

There were innumerable instructions and exhortations on the subject 
published by the Bishops in their diocesan bulletins; a great number of 
meetings of priests were held, conferences and instructions by the clergy 
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and by liturgists to prepare the faithful for this great liturgical event; in 
many places recourse was had also to radio and television. 

Another element of capital importance in this work of preparation 
was the publication in all countries of small editions of the Ordo for the 
use of the faithful, with the Latin text and the translation in the various 
popular tongues, and with concise directions. In the United States of 
America alone, if I am not mistaken, there were twelve different editions 
of the Ordo for the faithful; and one of these, prepared by Fr. Godfrey 
Diekmann of St. Johns’ Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota, had a press run 
of 1,600,000 copies. Yet in spite of the many editions and copies, a few 
days before Holy Week all were completely sold out in the United States 
as well as in France, Germany and Italy. 

On the whole, therefore, the liturgical reform of Holy Week in this 
first year was truly successful on a large scale. This is the first general 
conclusion that can be drawn from the Bishops’ reports. 

In these same reports, however, there are also particular remarks 
and indications of some practical difficulties and of possible solutions 
for them. I think it will be worth while to refer to these various points. 

Let us begin with Palm Sunday. Everyone appreciated the increased 
value of the procession as a public homage to Christ the messianic King. 
In many places, especially in the country districts and villages, the sug- 
gestion of the Ordo (n. 17) was followed and it was sought to have the 
blessing of the palms in a secondary church, from which the solemn 
procession departed for the principal church. The faithful were much 
impressed with this public homage to Christ the King. 

Only one desire was expressed in some places: to be able to have the 
procession in the afternoon. Conformity with the Gospel text was ad- 
duced as a reason. St. Matthew, in fact, after having told of the entrance 
into Jerusalem, adds that Jesus “left the city for Bethany and passed the 
night there” (Mt. 21:17); and St. Mark specifies that “it was already 
late in the day” (Mk. 11:11). An historical reason was also given. At 
Jerusalem, as Etheria tells us at the end of the fourth century, the proces- 
sion used to depart from the Mount of Olives in the first hours of the 
afternoon and ended at the Church of the Resurrection with the evening 
service, the Jucernarium. A pastoral reason was given, too: as the eve- 
ning Masses have demonstrated, many people who are not present in the 
morning would be able to take part in an evening procession. 

Holy Thursday. Much appreciated by the clergy is the beautiful 
Chrism Mass now restored, which gathers all the priests around the 
Bishop on the anniversary day of the institution of the priesthood. 

The crowded evening Masses of the Lord’s Supper. The change in 
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time, contrary to what might have been feared, created no difficulty for 
the so-called visit to the sepulchers, a custom very popular in all the 
Latin countries. 

On the other hand, various desires have been indicated from different 
quarters with regard to the Communion. In the first place it is desired 
that permission be given to distribute Communion also to the sick, de- 
spite the regulation in the Code of Canon Law, recalled also in the 
Instruction (nn. 18, 19), which on Holy Thursday provides for Com- 
munion of the sick outside of Mass only when they are in danger of 
death. This concession, it has been observed, would be in full conformity 
with the spirit of the reform. And that is true. 

A second desire regarding Communion, expressed only in certain 
countries, is that a low Mass be permitted on Holy Thursday in the 
morning also, to facilitate Communion especially for women and chil- 
dren. Others, however, assert that no such need exists, and that sufficient 
provision was made with the faculty of being able to celebrate as many 
as three Masses in the evening, naturally at different hours. 

More insistent, on the other hand, and I would say even general, is 
the desire that the time fixed for the celebration of the Mass or Masses 
of the Lord’s Supper, 5 to 8 P.M. (Decree, II, 7), be prolonged, bringing 
the latter limit to 9 o’clock. It is asked that this be done to foster the 
participation of many who ordinarily remain at work until 7 P.M. 

Let us pass on to Good Friday. All the reports emphasize first of all 
the great attendance of the faithful, and often their amazement at seeing 
for the first time a function so moving and dramatic. 

Then, -from the liturgical point of view, satisfaction with the new, 
dignified, solemn rite of the adoration of the Cross is unanimous; also 
unanimous, especially among the liturgists, is the satisfaction with the 
elimination of the so-called “Mass of the Presanctified.” 

But the great liturgical novelty of Good Friday was the Communion 
of the faithful, which after some centuries returns to form a part of this 
great liturgical action. The priests who have charge of souls did not fail 
to point out the deep significance and the appropriateness of Communion 
on this day, as a participation in the divine Victim at the very time when 
the bloody sacrifice of the Cross is being recalled, of which the Eucharist 
is the living, perpetual memorial. And the faithful entered into this view- 
point with a volume of Communions often no less than that of Holy 
Thursday. 

As to the rite of this Communion “outside of Mass,” there is one par- 
ticular worthy of notice. It opens with the Pater noster, because this is 
the prayer that was always used, ever since antiquity, in preparation for 
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holy Communion. For this reason it was prescribed that the Pater noster 
be recited not only by the priest but by all the faithful, and, adds the 
rubric, in Latin. Many may have thought that this recitation of the Pater 
in Latin by the whole congregation was not possible, outside of the Latin 
countries, perhaps. On this subject we may cite the example of a diocese 
in the United States where the faithful everywhere, having been pre- 
pared in good time, recited the Pater noster in Latin, to their great satis- 
faction. 

A delicate point for the introduction of the new Ordo on Good Friday 
was the arrangement to be made for many extra-liturgical functions 
introduced almost everywhere in the afternoon hours to fill the void 
created when the ancient liturgical action had been moved up to the 
morning hours. Among these functions the most noted are the Tre 
Ore, the Way of the Cross, the Addolorata and the procession of the 
dead Jesus. 

Everyone knows how attached the people are to certain practices of 
traditional piety. It was not an easy matter, therefore, to arrange a com- 
bination of the existing customs with the new schedule which brings the 
liturgical function of the Lord’s passion and death back to the afternoon 
hours. 

Here too, however, timely explanations given by the clergy and the 
increased liturgical sensibility of the faithful brought it about that every- 
thing went along without notable inconveniences, sometimes with a solu- 
tion by compromise, which may soon lead to finding the definitive 
solution. Actually there is no reason why there cannot be a solemn Way 
of the Cross or the hour of the Addolorata or the procession of the dead 
Jesus after the liturgical action of the Lord’s passion and death; on the 
contrary, this will be a means of prolonging meditation on the mystery 
of Golgotha. 

On the other hand, something that everyone with few exceptions has 
understood must be dropped, is the three hour’s agony, the Tre Ore. The 
fact is that the solemn liturgical action of Good Friday recalls precisely 
the agony on the cross and the death of the Savior. It does not make 
sense to put the extra-liturgical Tre Ore first and then begin the liturgy 
of the passion and death; this would really be a duplication, in which 
the true liturgical action would become merely an appendix, deprived of 
interest and effectiveness. 

Then, as to the hours fixed for the liturgical function of Good Friday, 
from about 3 to 6 P.M. (Decree, II, 8), many have expressed the desire 
to see the latter limit pushed back past 6 o’clock. As with Holy Thursday, 
a certain flexibility is desired also for Good Friday, in order that where 
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circumstances require it, for example in certain workingmen’s districts, 
the liturgical function may be permitted at later hours, as late as 9 in 
the evening. 

Finally, the celebration of the liturgical function of Good Friday in 
the afternoon hours has raised another problem which could not easily 
have been foreseen. Everyone knows that hitherto, at least in many 
countries, the Good Friday service was one of the least frequented. With 
its transfer to the afternoon the attendance has been such that in many 
places the churches could not accommodate the crowds. Hence the re- 
quest has come from various quarters for permission to celebrate the 
liturgical function of Good Friday two or three times in the same church, 
according to need, so as to enable all the faithful to assist. 

It is to be observed further that a repetition of this function in the 
same church would contribute also to eliminating or at least alleviating 
another difficulty of a practical order noticed by many in connection 
with this function, specifically in the adoration of the Cross. Because of 
the crowdedness of the churches, the rites of the adoration of the Cross 
by the faithful has required a long time, creating a sort of arrest of the 
liturgical action. 

Various proposals have been advanced to eliminate this inconven- 
ience: for example, to show the Cross, inviting the faithful to make the 
act of adoration all together; or to place two or three crosses in different, 
determined places in the church, in order that more of the faithful can 
make the act of adoration at the same time; or finally to postpone the 
adoration by the faithful to the end of the liturgical function. 

I think the Sacred Congregation of Rites will take these, like so many 
other proposals, under examination. As far as the adoration of the Cross 
is concerned, however, it should not be forgotten that this rite constitutes 
one of the outstanding points of the whole liturgical action of Good Fri- 
day and that (this, too, from the pastoral point of view) it is very advis- 
able to give all the faithful the opportunity to perform this act which is 
so stirring and so rich in meaning and in religious effect, and to perform 
it at the proper time. 

We come finally to Holy Saturday. The restored liturgy of the Easter 
Vigil was already in use, although this was only in a facultative form, 
for five years, and everyone knows the success it has met with. In fact, 
it was just this success which opened the way and hastened the liturgical 
reform of the entire Holy Week. In this definitive reform, the Easter 
Vigil too has ceased to be facultative and has become obligatory. 

With all liturgical action thus eliminated in the morning and the after- 
noon, at least until sunset, Holy Saturday has turned into an a-liturgical 
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day and has reacquired its original character as a day of great mourning 
on which, ideally speaking, the whole Church is gathered in silence 
before the Lord’s tomb, meditating the mystery of the death of the Man- 
God. 

It was a wise move to begin the liturgical reform of Holy Week with 
the restoration of the Easter Vigil and to prove the feasibility of this 
function with a period of facultative experiment. There were so many 
popular customs connected especially with Holy Saturday that an im- 
mediate obligatory return from a morning celebration to an evening one 
would have been too violent. Thus after five years of experience and 
accommodation, even the Easter Vigil has been celebrated everywhere 
without difficulty, and the many popular customs tied to the old morning 
schedule have found an easy solution in all countries. 

There is only one point which still awaits a more unified observance, 
the hour of the celebration. Not everyone, apparently, has reflected 
enough on the intrinsic nature of the Easter Vigil, which is the real cele- 
bration in the modern sense of the term, that is, not a vigil as preparation 
for a solemnity, in this case for Easter. 

The resurrection of our Lord took place after midnight of Saturday 
and before the dawn of Sunday. The Easter Vigil by its nature is a liturgi- 
cal gathering which is held in the spirit of joyful expectation of the 
resurrection. It is logical, therefore, that the function extend beyond 
midnight of Saturday and thus end in the first hours of Sunday, when 
the Lord arose. The principle is insisted upon also in the decree Maxima 
Redemptionis Nostrae Mysteria that the proper hour for the Easter 
Vigil is that “which permits the solemn Mass of this Vigil to begin around 
midnight between Saturday and the Sunday of the resurrection” (Decree, 
II, 9). 

In consideration, however, of the various difficulties experienced in 
certain quarters if the celebration is at midnight, the same Decree gives 
the Ordinaries the faculty of permitting an anticipation — for pastoral 
reasons, of course — but never before twilight, or at least never before 
sunset. Thus it has happened that in very many places the function has 
been celebrated at the proper hour, that is, with the Mass at midnight; 
in others, however, during the first evening hours. Perhaps with time a 
greater uniformity will be arrived at. 

One fact, however, should be pointed out, which also answers a wor- 
ry. Many were really worried, and perhaps are still worried, that after 
having heard the Mass of the Easter Vigil celebrated at midnight the 
faithful would not feel obliged to return for the Mass on the following 
day, with the result, which would certainly be deplorable, that the 
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churches would be almost empty for the solemn Mass of Easter day 
itself. 

There is some basis for this concern. The fact remains, however, 
pointed out by many Bishops in their reports, that precisely where the 
Easter Vigil was celebrated at midnight the number of the faithful present 
the next day at the great Mass of Easter was not only no less than the 
number the year before, but often more. 

In concluding what we have so far set forth regarding the celebration 
of the functions of Holy Week according to the new Ordo, we are able 
to assert that its application in this first year not only has not given rise 
to inconveniences of any significance but has everywhere met with the 
approval of the clergy and the broad, active, often enthusiastic participa- 
tion of the faithful, many of whom have expressed their joy at having 
finally understood the depth and richness of the Paschal mystery. 


Ill, FUTURE PERSPECTIVES 


We come finally to the third point, the perspectives for the future. 

Starting from the admitted fact that the liturgical reform of Holy 
Week has enjoyed a great success, a person might suppose that there is 
nothing more to do now than continue tranquilly what has been done this 
year. 

Such a supposition would be a serious mistake. And here allow me to 
broaden the outlook from Holy Week to the liturgical reform in general. 

The liturgical reform does not consist only, or even principally, in a 
revision of texts and rubrics, in the search for worthier and more expres- 
sive esthetic forms. Nor does the reform end with simplifications, ab- 
breviations or emendations. The true aim of the liturgical reform looks 
much farther, beyond any outward expression, and wants to reach the 
soul, in order to work in its depths and incite a spiritual renewal in Christ, 
the High Priest from whom every liturgical action acquires its value and 
efficacy. 

Such is the true aim of the liturgical reform. The liturgical reform of 
Holy Week cannot have any other goal either. It is intended, therefore, 
to arouse and strengthen, every year, a true and profound renewal of 
the faithful in Christ by means of the saving mysteries of His passion, 
death, resurrection and glorification — mysteries which live again and are 
made present in an inexpressible but real way in the great liturgical 
representations of these days. The liturgical reform of Holy Week wants 
to lead the faithful back to quench their thirst at these fountains of grace. 

For this reason the Sacred Congregation of Rites has considered it 
expedient to add, besides the Decree which fixes the canonical and litur- 
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gical rules of the restored liturgy of Holy Week, and the Ordo which 
gives its formularies and rubrics, a special Instruction, with an obliga- 
tory character also and with an eminently pastoral aim, that of facilitat- 
ing and ensuring the spiritual renewal of the faithful in Christ which 
constitutes the real object of the return. 

To attain this end the Instruction is directed first of all to the priests 
and insists in imperative terms that they must be the first to strive to 
penetrate into the spirit of the reformed liturgy of Holy Week. 

Indeed, only when the priests have a profound grasp of the theology of 
the redemption, which is unfolded in the liturgy and especially in the 
liturgy of these days, will they be able to instil into the faithful that deep 
conviction of the inestimable value of these mysteries which arouses in 
each one of them the desire and the will to live them again with Christ. 

And only when the people, all the people and not just a little chosen, 
privileged group, is thus profoundly formed and rooted in these convic- 
tions, feeling the need rather than the duty to participate with their whole 
heart and soul in the sacred mysteries of the passion, death and resur- 
rection of the Lord, because it is from them that our supernatural life 
as children of God springs — only then, I say, can the success of the 
liturgical reform of Holy Week be called true, real and enduring. 

To help the clergy discharge this high pastoral task the Instruction 
passes in review the principal days of Holy Week and presents for each 
of them a sort of small theological-liturgical catechism, which can serve 
as a basis for a more ample catechesis on the great mysteries represented 
in the liturgy. 

The most opportune time for this catechesis, as it was in antiquity and 
in the middle ages, is still today (as the Instruction suggests) the time of 
Lent. In fact, lenten sermons are traditional, and the most obvious gen- 
eral theme for these sermons, a theme always new because it is inex- 
haustible, is precisely the great work of human salvation, which has its 
high point in the passion, death and resurrection of Christ, the lofty mys- 
tery which is perpetuated in the liturgy throughout all ages. 

Since Christ is always the dominating figure in the liturgy, He should 
be so especially in the liturgical actions of these days. The catechesis on 
the liturgy of Holy Week should proceed in this definitely Christocentric 
atmosphere. 

Beginning with Palm Sunday, with its procession restored to new 
splendor, we see at once that Christ is at the center. And the faithful, 
the whole Christian people, must learn to carry over this frank and open 
acknowledgment of Christ, made loyally and boldly in the public street, 
into all the manifestations of modern social life, without fear, without 
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hesitation and without compromise with the spirit of the world. Such 
should be the character of Christians formed in the spirit of the renewed 
liturgy of Palm Sunday. 

But to follow Christ, our glorious and victorious messianic King, de- 
mands the courage to be His disciples under the Cross. For this reason 
the ancient Mass of this Sunday, with its history of the passion by St. 
Matthew, has remained intact. This great truth, that victory is attained 
only through struggle and sacrifice, is indeed a basic conviction for the 
Christian. The triumphal procession of the palms and the Mass of the 
Passion are related and complementary to each other. 

Now we come to Holy Thursday. Here Christ dominates with the 
supreme expressions of His love. For this reason the mandatum is in- 
serted in the Mass of the Lord’s Supper. By washing His apostles’ feet 
Jesus gave the example of that love which bends to the most humble 
services, and asked to be imitated with a positive, active charity toward 
one’s brethren. The Eucharist also, as a bond of love among the brethren, 
receives new light from this example of our Lord. 

Hence a main point of the pastoral instruction on this day will be 
Christian charity in its broadest, most active and obligatory sense. Every- 
one must be convinced that the exercise of charity is essential in the New 
Law of the Gospel, and that the more egocentric the world becomes, the 
more urgent becomes Christ’s precept of a fraternal charity that is real 
and operative. 

The re-living through the liturgy of the mysteries of Holy Thursday, 
namely the Redeemer’s love, as shown in the washing of the feet and, 
in a manner immeasurably more sublime, in the gift of the Eucharist, 
ought to create a generation of Christians for whom fraternal charity 
is the natural, spontaneous and constant expression of their true and real 
love for Christ, as it was in the Christian communities of the first cen- 
turies. 

Passing on to Good Friday, we cannot help seeing the preoccupation 
of the reform to put the faithful into a more immediate and intimate con- 
tact with Christ, who is dying for us on the Cross. To this end great care 
is taken to restore the rite of adoration of the Cross after the example 
of medieval customs. As we have already indicated, the faithful should 
be able to carry out this rite “liturgically,” that is, as actors themselves 
in this sacred drama, therefore within the liturgical action and at the 
proper time, not after the sacred action and outside of it with an act that 
would necessarily come to have the character of a private devotion. 

This personal and liturgical, therefore public, encounter of the be- 
liever with the Cross demands that he profess his bond with Christ. And 
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this bond shouid then be vivified and sanctioned, as it were, by means 
of the sacramental contact with Christ Himself — a contact now indeed 
made possible, since the centuries-long custom of the Communion of the 
faithful on this day has been recalled to life. 

And it is precisely the Communion, on this day and at this time, which 
assures us of a real and full participation in the fruits of the redemption 
wrought by Christ on the Cross. This is theology become life; here the 
liturgy, highest worship of God, becomes the most effective instrument 
of a deeply operative grace. And this is the true and ultimate reason 
why the Communion of the faithful on Good Friday has been restored. 

We come to Holy Saturday. From 1951 on, that is, from the year the 
Easter Vigil was restored, much has been said and written about this 
liturgical entity, and often with great theological, historical, liturgical 
and pastoral competence. I can be brief, therefore, limiting myself to 
touching on a single point, particularly important from the pastoral 
point of view: the renewal of the baptismal promises. 

Everyone knows why baptism was conferred during this holy night in 
ancient times. The administration of baptism naturally required the 
blessing of the water. When the baptism of adults was discontinued, and 
the administration of baptism on this night was therefore discontinued, 
the blessing of the baptismal water was not dropped, but kept its place 
in the Holy Saturday rites. Removed, however, from the actual adminis- 
tration of baptism, this blessing, although rich in precious formularies 
and packed with content, lost its importance as far as the faithful were 
concerned and was practically ignored by them. 

Now in the restored Easter Vigil, following the most authentic liturgi- 
cal tradition, the renewal of the baptismal promises has been introduced 
after the blessing of the baptismal water. This renewal has as its purpose 
to make everyone feel obliged at least once a year to review his position 
before Christ and the Church and to place an act of conscious obligation 
and personal decision, that obligation and decision which we were not 
in a position to take when baptism was conferred on us. 

This re-appreciation of one’s own baptism, repeated every year liturgi- 
cally, that is, publicly, before the whole community of brethren in Christ, 
should create a profoundly Christian mentality, capable of transforming 
the world once more, if it is prepared for as it ought to be and if it is 
done with a sense of personal and conscious responsibility. 

These few remarks about some pastoral aspects of the restored liturgy 
of Holy Week will suffice to give us an idea of the grand perspectives it 
uncovers for a real renewal of the Christian life ; on condition, however, 
that all, clergy and people, strive to penetrate ever more deeply into the 
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inexhaustible riches of the sacred liturgy, riches that the liturgy itself 
receives from God in order to distribute them to men of good will. 

The people have been separated, unfortunately, from the true liturgical 
life. A patient work of re-education, spiritual and technical, is needed 
to bring them back to an active, enlightened, personal, communitarian 
participation. This is a work that is not done in a year. It may require 
generations. But it must begin. 

Let us begin with the liturgy of the great mystery of the Lord’s passion, 
death and resurrection. This must be celebrated everywhere, from ca- 
thedral churches to small country churches: because Holy Week, all of 
Holy Week from Palm Sunday to Easter Sunday, is not only one of the 
great festivals of the liturgical year: it is the solemnity par excellence 
of the whole Christian people. And the whole Christian people has the 
right to be able to celebrate not just a part but all parts of this unique, 
supreme solemnity. 

That is why a twofold rite is provided for in the new Ordo of Holy 
Week: the solemn rite with the sacred ministers, and the simple rite 
which can be celebrated by one priest alone with the help of some altar 
boys (pueri ministrantes) properly instructed. The great cathedral and 
monastic churches will be able to celebrate these rites with all the splen- 
dor they deserve. But this is not the essence. Just as fruitful, even if much 
simpler, provided they are worthy, decorous and devout, will be these 
functions when they are celebrated by a zealous country pastor, aided 
by his altar boys and surrounded by his parishioners, who have grasped 
the sacramental value of these sacred actions. 

Holy Week, celebrated with this awareness and this living participation 
of the whole Christian people, will also have another result, just as valu- 
able and desirable: a re-appreciation of the Sunday. 

When the faithful have really grasped what Easter is, and when the 
idea has become familiar to them that the Sunday, the day on which the 
Lord arose, is dedicated in the first place to renewing the paschal mys- 
teries, then every Sunday will be considered as an Easter continued 
throughout the year; then too the Asperges, for example, will reacquire 
its true value as a re-evocation of one’s own baptism; then the Sunday 
will return to being the Lord’s day, the day on which every Christian 
feels the need to enter God’s house to hear the word of God and quench 
his soul’s thirst at the fountains of grace which are opened in the celebra- 
tion of the divine mysteries. 

These are the bright prospects which our Holy Father Pius XII must 
have had before his eyes when he took upon himself the responsibility of 
a liturgical reform as courageous as the reform of Holy Week has been. 
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I think that I can interpret the intentions of all here present in this so 
numerous and universal assembly by renewing publicly the expression of 
our deep gratitude to the Holy Father for the spiritual gift of this reform 
—with the resolution that each one of us certainly carries in his heart, 
to give his own cooperation that it may attain its true end, a progressive 
renewal of the world in Christ. 

May this Congress also make its worthwhile contribution to the realiza- 
tion of these hopes, which are those of the Pope, of the Church, of the 
whole Catholic world! 

Ferdinand Antonelli, O.F.M. 


IT CAN BE ol oe 
AY after day over a period of 


many years we had been “going to the altar of God” wearing the same 
threadbare vestments with the luxury of variety afforded only by the 
rubrical variation in color. These-will-do-for-a-while-yet was the philo- 
sophical approach to any suggestions of renewal: an approach well 
understood in the light of the growing needs of an expanding parish. No 
modern equipment was too expensive for “our school children,” but God 
would not mind the continued use for a while of those frayed-at-the- 
stomach vestments since He could see the parish monies being so care- 
fully spent for the propagation of the faith. 

This problem, like many others, was to be solved by a sudden jolt 
which was given by a well-meaning fellow priest who came to the parish 
as a guest for the Forty Hours devotions. Attempting to “make a funny,” 
he inquired whether the parish Benediction cope was originally worn 
by Christ. There were a few polite titters among the assembled clergy 
but the remark was a knockout punch. 

Twelve diocesan collections a year plus the current fund raising cam- 
paign made it seemingly unwise to go again to the well — the faithful. 
The parishioners had responded generously when asked to make specific 
donations for the appurtenances of the school and convent. Another re- 
quest might be going to the well once too often; but there are always 
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those in the parish who love to boast: “I gave that in memory of mom 
and pop.” 

The following Sunday the sermon consisted of a detailed explanation 
of the origin, significance, historical development and symbolism of the 
vestments. The sermon started by doffing the vestments which were being 
worn for the Mass and by giving the explanation as they were being 
donned. It was probably the first time that the laity of this parish had been 
told of the difference between “Roman” and ample vestments and other 
more important information about their priests’ Mass-garb. 

The need for a complete new wardrobe of vestments was indicated 
and the congregation was informed that vestments, like automobiles, 
varied greatly in price. The faithful were reminded that just as people 
like to wear their Sunday best when they go to church, so also Christ’s 
representative should be dressed in worthy priestly garments. Parishion- 
ers anxious to contribute to this project were asked to stop at the rectory 
after Mass so that the parish could purchase new sets of vestments for 
daily use and some vestments to enhance divine worship on the major 
feasts, such as Pentecost, feasts of the Blessed Mother, etc. 

The response to the talk was electrifying and for the first time it was 
discovered that the parishioners too were unhappy about the piece of 
dull moiréed cloth with a cross which their priests had been using and 
that they were sincerely interested in seeing God’s representative clothed 
in the “Sunday best.” Thus the talk was instructive and gainful. 


MISSION NEEDS 


FTER reading Fr. Hofinger’s article 
“Assisi and the Missions” in the December issue of WorsHIP it was a 
privilege and a pleasure to the writer to meet the man who, Fr. Hofinger 
says, “made an indelible impression on the representatives of the meet- 
ing.” The man referred to was His Excellency, Bishop William van 
Bekkum, S.V.D., Vicar Apostolic of Ruteng, Flores, Indonesia, and the 
meeting was the meeting of missionaries on September 17—18 which 
preceded the great International Liturgical Congress of Assisi-Rome, 
September 18-22. 
Talking to the seminarians at Techny the Bishop admitted that he 
himself was “anti-liturgy” until his “conversion” a little more than four 
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years ago. In his address to the Congress at Assisi, Bishop van Bekkum 
attributed his former attitude to his liturgical training in the seminary 
which was not directed to a full comprehension of the nature, worth, 
and riches of the liturgy; to an imperfect understanding of his flock’s 
needs in the realm of worship; and to the fact that our present day 
liturgy, as Fr. Hofinger has repeatedly told us, does not take the men- 
tality of mission peoples into account. 

It took a Benedictine “liturgical retreat” and some contact with 
zealous apostles of the liturgical movement to convince the Bishop that 
there was an apostlic value in the liturgy and, indeed, hope for greater 
value in the future through possible modifications in the discipline of 
the Church in mission countries. By the time he was invited to deliver 
a paper at the Liturgical Congress at Assisi the Bishop was ready and 
qualified to represent twenty-five mission bishops of the Far East in the 
expression of their common hopes and desires in regard to the liturgical 
movement in mission lands. 

Bishop van Bekkum has grasped the mentality of the people whose 
shepherd he is. He sees that they are a religious people and that the cult 
they practiced as pagans was far more satisfying to their natural inclina- 
tions than the silent Masses which are offered them in the true Church. 
These people are filled with a healthy desire to manifest their worship 
of God in an actual, visible manner. They need all the liturgical move- 
ment can give them to make them praying members of the Christian 
community. 

As the Bishop sees it, the Church never intended her cult to be a one- 
man show at which the faithful are detached spectators. The Catholic 
Church has been enriched by Christ with the most perfect Sacrifice, in 
which the whole priestly community of the elect is to share, each individ- 
ual in his own way. Coming away from the Mass the Christian should 
feel that he has personally worshipped God and shared in the Sacrifice 
of adoration, thanksgiving, petition and reparation. 

For this reason the Bishop asks for a re-introduction of the lesser 
orders of the Church, so that the community would have its own repre- 
sentatives, chosen and ordained by the Church for the specific task of 
preaching, teaching, leading the prayer services, and even, in the case 
of deacons, of administering baptism, the holy Eucharist and Viaticum. 

There are some very practical reasons for this request. In the Bishop’s 
own vicariate of Ruteng, for instance, there are 140,000 Catholics, and 
the number of pagans, 60,000, is diminishing steadily all the time. To 
serve these Catholics there are 240 stations at which Mass can be said. 
But the tragedy is that there are only 30 priests for all these people. Be- 
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cause of the itinerant character of the missionary’s work the Blessed 
Sacrament can be permanently reserved in only one church, the cathed- 
ral in Ruteng. 

What makes the situation more difficult for the individual missionary 
is the healthy desire of the Catholics to receive Communion every time 
they attend Mass. At the larger stations that means 600 to 700 Com- 
munions on an average Sunday. On the more important feasts the aver- 
age will be from 1200 to 1500 Communions. Have you ever thought 
how long it would take to distribute that many Communions alone? It 
will take 30 minutes for the 600 Communions on an average Sunday, 
and from an hour to an hour and a quarter for the number on feast days. 
And all the while the heat of the tropical day is steadily increasing as the 
7:00 Mass draws on toward 9:00. 

At the Holy Thursday Mass in the Bishop’s cathedral there are usually 
around 5000 people present to receive the Bread of Life, but fortunately 
there are three priests then to help distribute Communion! 

This is certainly a practical consideration for wishing that good, quali- 
fied men could be chosen and ordained deacons, perhaps even without 
the obligation of celibacy, so that they could assist with the distribution 
of Communion. 

Another point to be considered is the many stations which have no 
Mass on Sunday. Should they also be deprived of a representative of 
Christ in their community worship? Could there not be someone in 
whom they could see Christ and who would be the officially appointed 
minister of the Church in conducting the services in the absence of the 
priest? Far from destroying the appreciation for the hierarchical estab- 
lishment of the Church, this procedure would safeguard the sacredness 
of the Church’s worship by demonstrating that it can be conducted only 
by a recognized minister, ordained by the Church for this function. 

The solemn administration of baptism by the deacon in the absence 
of the missionary, or as his assistant when baptisms are numerous, would 
be another contribution of the deacons. 

The subject of “married deacons,” which made front-page news after 
the Assisi Congress, may have been misunderstood by some who were 
looking for something startling or unusual. From the above we see the 
deep and solid reasons which prompted Bishop van Bekkum to voice 
the opinions of mission superiors who have been suggesting a revival of 
the diaconate without the obligation of celibacy. 

The plea for “married deacons,” however, is not the principal request, 
nor the most important suggestion of Bishop van Bekkum in the matter 
of liturgical revival in the missions. He also adds his voice to the grow- 
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ing number of those who wish to see the epistle and gospel, the instruction 
part of the Mass, put into the vernacular for the benefit, especially, of 
the illiterate who could not read a missal if they had one. 

One of Bishop van Bekkum’s requests has already been granted. He 
was among several missionary bishops who received permission to allow 
their priests to celebrate the Latin high Mass (Missa cantata) at which 
the people sing their parts (Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, etc.) in the vernacular. 
Such a permission is already in use in some parts of Europe and we can 
hope this will be extended more and more as the bishops unite in re- 
questing it of the Holy See. Bishop van Bekkum sees in this faculty an 
“effective adaptation of the Mass.” 

The Bishop has also begun a study of native songs with a view to their 
use at liturgical functions. A priest has been appointed to collect these 
songs from the native catechists and Christians. To date 36 songs have 
been found which can be retained for use in Christian worship. This 
has been a boost to the native Catholics, especially the older ones who 
had lost a part of their heritage in losing the songs which had been 
handed down to them for expressing their devotion and worship to God. 
They now felt that they were accepted members of the Church since they 
could express their sentiments of devotion in their own language, in 
melodies and verses familiar to them since childhood. 

The offertory procession has also been reintroduced in a way that has 
real significance for the neo-Christians. This was found to be a necessity 
because, otherwise, as the Bishop put it, “the neo-Christian gets the im- 
pression that the Mass lacks a real sacrificial celebration. In his eyes, the 
Mass has more a symbolical than effective character. For him it appears 
strange and disappointing that neither as a group nor through represen- 
tatives (the heads of the clan or families, or some leading personality) are 
they allowed to perform that part of the cult which falls to them.” A mere 
silent attendance at a liturgical sacrifice in which he has no part “seems 
paltry, not to say primitive, to the genuine cult feeling which the neo- 
Christian has from his native religion.” 

The Bishop believes that the offertory rites can and should be adapted 
to the local conditions of each mission. “The gift offerings should be 
local, that is, products proper to the country.” Sometimes the gifts will 
be proper to the Christian worship, as candles, bread and wine. At other 
times it will be a “charity” offering, one calculated to relieve the needs 
of the poor or support the mission. 

The Bishop has also received the Holy See’s permission to postpone 
the liturgical celebration of the Major and Minor Litanies together with 
the Rogation Mass to the month of October or November since the har- 
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vest on Flores is already ended in April or May and the blessing of fields 
and seed should more logically take place in October or November. 

There is one principle which Bishop van Bekkum emphasized and 
said should be kept in mind in any discussion of liturgical reform. It is 
that one should be very sparing in the use of the words “always” and 
“never.” As he put it: “I don’t think we should insist on ‘always’ the 
missal at Mass, and ‘never’ the rosary at Mass: ‘always’ a community 
Mass and ‘never’ a silent Mass: ‘always’ an offertory procession and 
‘never’ a Mass without an offertory procession.” It is these extremes, in 
the opinion of the Bishop, that are causing great harm to the liturgical 
movement. 

From his study of the encyclicals of the Holy Father, Pius XII, on 
the Mystical Body and on the Liturgy, Bishop van Bekkum concludes 
that the doctrine of the Mystical Body is an essential foundation for an 
understanding of the liturgy. As he sees it, no one can understand and 
appreciate the worship of the Mystical Body (which the liturgy is) unless 
he first grasps what the Mystical Body is. This knowledge of the Mystical 
Body has permeated all the Bishop’s thinking on the liturgical movement. 
The community must share in worship because the Mystical Body (as 
the encyclical itself says) is a “Corpus sociale.” There should be more 
ordained ministers so that there may be more members through whom 
Christ can continually communicate Himself to the world. There should 
be more vernacular in the liturgy because the Mystical Body is com- 
posed of members speaking different languages who should be able to 
express their worship in a way that God has made natural to them. Every 
parish is a small unit of the Mystical Body of Christ and should have 
an active life: alive in its corporate and personal expression of the 
liturgy — the worship of the Mystical Body. 

In Bishop van Bekkum’s view there is a promising future for the 
liturgical movement in the missions. As he said to the Congress at Assisi: 
“The missions can best respond to the natural religiousness and and piety 
of the catechumens with a correct interpretation of the liturgy accord- 
ing to the spirit of the encyclicals of Pius XII. Only then will the converts 
realize that along with the true Church of Christ they have also found 


the true cult.” 
Charles Leisring, S.V.D. 
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LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Authors:—Dr. Karl 
Adam, professor emeritus of the Catholic theological faculty of Tuebin- 
gen University, Germany, and author of The Spirit of Catholicism, One 
and Holy, etc., and most recently of a major theological treatise on 
Christology, has repeatedy honored WorsuIP by permitting it to publish 
the English translation of his essays. His series on “The Dogmatic Bases 
of the Liturgy” (Vols. XI and XII: 1937-38) still remains the peer of 
anything that has been written on the subject in these many years. Wor- 
SHIP respectfully adds its congratulations to the flood of good wishes 
that reached Dr. Adam on the occasion of his eightieth birthday — and 
sincere gratitude for the masterly and convincing manner in which he 
has recalled to the mind of the Catholic world the great truths of our 
unity in Christ’s Body and our privilege of common worship with and 
in Him. — Rev. John M. Hayes is the chaplain of Mercy High School in 
Chicago and editor of Apostolate. — Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J., 
a faculty member of Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, Pur- 
chase, N.Y., is the co-author of The Catholic Biblical Encyclopedia. — 
Rev. Victor J. Donovan, C.P., is stationed at the Passionist Monastery, 
Jamaica, N.Y. — Rev. Michael J. Marx, O.S.B., is professor of dogma at 
St. John’s Abbey and Seminary. — Rev. Ferdinand Antonelli, O.F.M., 
heads the historical section of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. — Rev. 
Charles Leisring, S.V.D., is a deacon awaiting ordination to the priest- 
hood this June at St. Mary’s Mission House, Techny, Il. 


Our Cover. Looking forward to the Eastery mystery of Redemption, 
the Church on Septuagesima in her breviary readings begins the story 
of creation and the promise of re-creation through Christ. Our cover 
symbolizes the Garden of Eden with its Tree of Life and its life-giving 
streams. 


The author of the article on “Mission Needs” rightly states that Bishop 
van Bekkum’s hopes for the restored diaconate and the lesser minor or- 
ders may have received disproportionate emphasis in the press accounts 
of the Assisi Congress: the idea seemed novel, and was therefore espe- 
cially newsworthy. To restore “proportion,” it may be of interest to re- 
call the thinking of the Council of Trent on the subject: 

“That the functions of holy orders from the deacon to the porter, 
which have been laudably received in the Church from the times of the 
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apostles, and which have been for some time discontinued in many local- 
ities, may again be restored to use in accordance with the canons, and 
may not be derided by the heretics as useless, this holy Synod, burning 
with the desire to restore the ancient usage, decrees that in the future 
such functions shall not be exercised except by those constituted in 
these orders, and it exhorts in the Lord each and all prelates of the 
churches and commands them that they make it their care to restore 
these functions, so far as it can be conveniently done, in cathedral, col- 
legiate and parochial churches of their diocese, if the number of people 
and the revenues of the church are able to bear it. . . . In case there 
should not be at hand unmarried clerics to exercise the functions of the 
four minor orders, this place may be supplied by married clerics of ap- 
proved life . . .” (Session XXIII, chap. 17). 


The increase of evening Masses in the city of Rome “on Sundays and 
holy days of obligation and in some cases on the First Fridays of the 
month” can be easily established from the listing of the respective 
churches and the hours of celebration published by the Osservatore 
Romano at bi-weekly intervals. The issue of December 16 names 111 
churches; the hours range from 5 to 8 p.m., but 6, 6:30 and 7 are most 
frequent. 


Italy has two national liturgical weeks annually: one of a popular 
character, the other devoted to serious study of the theological and 
pastoral principles involved. In recent years, however, diocesan litur- 
gical weeks have sought to encourage the liturgical movement from a 
more “grass-roots” level and to establish definite diocesan-wide pro- 
grams of parish action. The Opera della Regalita di N.S.G.C. (The Work 
of Christ’s Kingship), a liturgical center sponsored by the University 
of the Sacred Heart in Milan, furnishes a cadre of speakers — Franciscan 
friars — to help the Bishop and the local committee organize the week 
and plan for enduring results. The Osservatore Romano from October 
to December reported on seven such diocesan weeks: in the dioceses of 
Frosinone, Viterbo, Sant’ Angelo in Vado, Nepi and Sutri, the arch- 
dioceses of Cosenza and Monreale, and the suburbicarian see of Albano. 
Cardinal Pizzarado, Bishop of the last-mentioned, personally promoted 
the week in his cathedral and was present at many of the functions; these 
included dialogue and congregationally sung Masses, offertory proces- 
sions whose proceeds are devoted to charity, and para-liturgies in which 
the Mass and sacraments are explained ; the cathedral program will now 
be reproduced so far as possible in the other parishes of the city. 
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“All Confraternity of Christian Doctrine members are obligated to 
attain a genuine understanding of the spirit of the liturgy, especially of 
Mass, with the capacity to share deeply in the offering of the holy Mass 
in the manner that is characteristic of a lay man or woman as explained 
by Pope Pius XII in his tremendous encyclical Mediator Dei. More- 
over, whenever the dialogue or community Mass is in use, the CCD 
members should become competent leaders to encourage the congrega- 
tion to participate in the Mass.” — Bishop Robert J. Dwyer of Reno, at 
the September national CCD congress. 


Good, Bad and Different: —“A child, one of the many who get taken 
to church these days much too young, partly with the idea of accustom- 
ing them to church as a normal part of life, but often because there is 
nobody to leave them with, was bored and restless, kept looking at the 
sanctuary lamp, and finally whispered: “When the red light changes to 
green, can we go?’” (from the London Tablet). 


—“A convert . . . who understood in a simple, practical way that 
the Church is a family fellowship, went to Mass every Sunday, respect- 
fully removing his hat before entering the church. After three months 
he still went to Mass but did not take off his hat when he went in the 
church. A scandalised fellow-worshiper tapped him on the shoulder 
and said: ‘Will you please remove your hat?’ ‘Certainly,’ replied the con- 
vert, ‘I only wanted someone to speak to me’” (from the London Catho- 
ic Herald). 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT 


To the Editor: — Readers of WorsuHiP who share Justus George Lawler’s 
enthusiasm toward Fr. Conrad Pepler’s approach to spiritual theology 
(see “The Christian Vision,” December, 1956) will be glad to know that 
not one but three collections of Fr. Conrad’s writings are under construc- 
tion, and in the general areas of Mystery and Mysticism, the English 
Mystics, and the Church in Christian Life. I have no recent informa- 
tion as to publication dates, but we did get these projects under way at 
Spode House almost two years ago, at which time it was agreed that the 
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actual work of editing should be undertaken by someone with less geo- 
graphical handicaps than I have. 

While I am at it, I might point out that there are three American con- 
tributors in The Christian Vision (which is just about all the Americans 
who have appeared in The Life of the Spirit): Sister M. Gerard, 
S.C.M.M., of the novitiate faculty of the Catholic Medical Mission Sis- 
ters, Fox Chase, Philadelphia, whose article “The Silent Joy” may be a 
model of creative theological writing, and who is also responsible, I un- 
derstand, for the inspired liturgical chanting at Fox Chase; Rev. Neil 
McCluskey, S.J., associate editor of America, who translated Pére Lu- 
bac’s “Temptations against the Church”; and Sister Rose de Lima, S.C., 
head of the Latin department at Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa., 
who translated St. Aelred of Rievaulx on “Martha and Mary.” 

Finally, I might observe that editing The Christian Vision was in one 
way a most heartbreaking task, since so many excellent pieces were dis- 
qualified for no other reason than that they had already been gathered 
into books or were earmarked for future books. Offhand I recall the 
astonishing “The Motherhood of God” (now between the stiff boards of 
Selection 1), by that first-rate lady theologian, Sister M. Albert of the 
Carisbrooke Dominicans, and a whole issue on the priesthood, since 


published as The Priest of the People. 
New York Mary Ellen Evans 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE MASS IN TRANSITION. By Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J. Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee. 1956. Pp. x-387. Cloth, $6.00. 
Prophecy is, at best, dangerous business. He who chronicles the past is 


at least confronted by the historic fact, while he who prophesies the future 
is threatened both with imponderables and intangibles. The Mass of the 
Future published in 1948 may have seemed bold prophecy. Now that the 
prophecy has reached some degree of fulfilment we are inclined to feel 
that it was not so bold after all. The imponderables were given some 
weight and the intangibles some mass by nineteen centuries of liturgical 
history. What may have then seemed bold prophecy, now looks more like 
the inevitability of logic . 

The Mass in Transition contains much of the material found in the 
earlier work, but it is less a prophecy of the future than an assessment of 
the present, a re-evaluation in the light of partial fulfilment. A new book 
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rather than a new edition, the content has been re-written. Lay people 
who were discouraged by the Latin paragraph lead-ins of The Mass of 
the Future will find the present volume easier reading. 

The chapter on lay priesthood has been brought up to date in accord 
with the 1954 papal pronouncement. To the fine historical discussion of 
the “Prayer of the Faithful” there might have been added a more pastoral 
emphasis since reform takes it ultimate motivation from pastoral. The 
chapter “Both Testaments” treats a problem of immediate pastoral im- 
portance: the possibility of a three or four year cycle of Scripture read- 
ings for the Sunday epistles and gospels, thus giving the people a larger 
acquaintance with both testaments. Architecture and art, two topics not 
extensively developed in the 1948 volume, are discussed against the 
background of official and semi-official documents. The complete texts 
are given of the Fulda Directives for the Building of a Church, Cardinal 
Cerejeira’s pastoral Church Architecture and the Modern Spirit, the 
French bishops’ statement on Some Guiding Principles of Sacred Art, 
and the decree of the Holy Office On Sacred Art. Other documents pub- 
lished in full are the general decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
on the simplification of rubrics, the encyclical On Sacred Music, the 
apostolic constitution Christus Dominus, and the instruction of the Holy 
Office on the eucharistic fast. Father Ellard situates these documents 
in their historical context and comments on their liturgical significance. 
Throughout are generous excerpts from Mediator Dei; indeed, the book 
can, in a sense, be called a commentary on that encyclical. The book 
closes with an instructive chronology of events of liturgical importance, 
dating from the Motu Proprio of St. Pius X. 

One of the principal merits of the book is its excellent documentation. 
Each chapter is followed by a double bibliography: one of papal docu- 
ments and another of books of a general nature. The scholarly handling 
of the documentation makes The Mass in Transition a ready reference 
for those interested in the historical and pastoral importance of the new 
Holy Week order, dialogue and evening Masses, vernacular in the liturgy, 
and other current liturgical problems. 

St. John’s Abbey Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. 


THE GREAT PRAYER. By Hugh Ross Williamson. Macmillan Co., New 
York. 1956. Pp. xii-164. Cloth, $3.25. 
A convert is a convert-maker; even a prospective convert, on his way 


into the Church, can be hard at work at the task of converting others 
also. 
That is the thrilling personal story behind this book on the Canon of 
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the Mass, written by one of England’s best known writers, and con- 
spicuously dated, on its last page, “Maundy Thursday, 1954.” 

As an Anglican clergyman Mr. Williamson was studying the Canon 
of the Mass, because he was convinced that “to know the prayer . . . is 
to know the Faith” (p. 5.) 

“The Canon of the Mass . . . has not varied since the end of the 
sixth century. Its final form was given to it by Gregory the Great, the 
Pope who sent Augustine to England. The Prayer as Augustine prayed 
it in 597 is . . . the same prayer as was said this particular morning 
at Catholic altars all over the world. 

“Thus the Canon today . . . is the potential point of unity for all 
those separated from the Church. The sects which have sprung up since 
the Reformation could all unite in saying the Canon. How can there be 
anything in the doctrine implied there from which any Presbyterian or 
Congregationalist or Methodist could dissent? All Protestants insist that 
they agree with the Catholic Church on the question of the original 
Christianity St. Augustine brought to England. There is in the Can- 
on only the teaching of the Primitive Church. . . . In praying the Canon 
we unite ourselves with all fellow-Catholics. . . . And in knowing about 
the Canon, we can detect the false arguments of those opponents of the 
Faith who have tried and who still try to perpetuate disunity” (pp. 5, 6). 

In knowing about the Canon that writer sought admission into the 
Catholic Church. 

In a symposium of convert clergy, all received into the Church since 
August 1955, who tell how and why in The Month (Sept. 1956), Mr. 
Williamson is the fourth to speak. He goes at once to the sense of belong- 
ing which he now has at Mass as the price of a great pearl: 

“My outstanding impression of my months as a Catholic is of the 
Church as a ‘family.’ What was once an accepted intellectual concept has 
become an experienced reality; and this has more than compensated for 
the loss which, as an Anglican, one so much dreaded — of giving up one’s 
‘orders’ [Italics added.] To take one’s place in the family at Mass, pray- 
ing it with the priest, has come to mean a participation in the Sacrifice, 
which I could not have imagined possible. This new apprehension of the 
meaning of the Mystical Body has inevitably begun to penetrate all one’s 
theological thinking” (p. 145). 

That is why we see drama of high order in the fact that this deep, mov- 
ing study of the Canon of the Mass should appear on the heels of that 
credo, that he might share the great pearl with fellow-Englishmen and 
others. 
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Mr. Williamson has a gift for strong, effective writing. The doctrines 
meeting in the Eucharist, the long history involved in two thousand years 
of eucharistic practice, is set out with grateful remembrance of the mul- 
titudes wandering like sheep without a shepherd. Even the Catholic sheep 
right there at the Mass will be helped by these ardent expositions intended 
for those who have gone astray, famishing, leaderless. 

St. Mary’s College Gerald Ellard, S.J. 
St. Marys Kansas 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC. A Practical Guide for the Choir Loft. By 
Paul Hume. Dodd, Mead & Company, New York. 1956. Pp. xiv-159. Cloth, 
$4.50. 


In this book Mr. Hume calls attention at once to the importance of 
music in the Church and believes that now is the time either for improve- 
ment and advance or stagnant continuation on a mediocre level. He sup- 
ports this reasoning with ample proof. The decisive role of a pastor either 
in lamentable or laudatory music situations is well handled. Some strides 
toward improvement are noted and credited to the challenge of the 
liturgist and the liturgical revival. The seminaries are further challenged 
as fertile fields from which must come the rise in cultural tastes of future 
priests. 

For the choir director there are many profitable suggestions and prac- 
tical ideas on how to help himself, his choir and his rehearsing tech- 
niques. Mr. Hume stresses many basic points and explodes the notion 
that volunteer services of church musicians necessitate pampering and 
acceptance of mediocre work. In fact the reverse is brought out. 

It is natural that popular hymns should come in for a sound thrashing. 
However the author does not stop with a thrashing but offers corrective 
remedies with some suggestions on what to sing and how to introduce 
it. 

Much of the present dilemma of church musicians calls for a frank 
mea culpa, for those with responsibility have both neglected and over- 
looked the importance and practicability of congregational singing. The 
conscientious church musician will find in this book many deplorable 
situations described with frankness. He knows they are true — and bad. 
From the author he may catch some irritation that no greater progress 
has yet been made. The book is, however, by no means negative. There 
is always a balance for the positive side and a ray of hope. Naturally in 
an evaluation such as this some feet have to be stepped upon. 

The chapter on music in the schools is very good. The tremendous re- 
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sponsibility of the teaching staff, either religious or lay, is emphasized. 
It should sink in. There is no question but that a sound music education 
program in our schools, especially the elementary school, is the best 
guarantee for the future of good church music. Hence the importance 
of well trained music teachers. Mr. Hume states, and correctly so, that 
all parochial schools can have a boy choir. To encourage the hesitant he 
devotes a chapter to the training and general pedagogy of boy choir work. 

There are numerous descriptions of actual situations both good and 
bad, for this book is the result of a questionnaire sent to church musicians 
throughout the country. The results represent a fair appraisal of condi- 
tions. 

Church musicians and singers will want to read this book. In fact it 
might not be a bad idea for a director beset with problems to have his 
choir members read it. It will save much talking and worrying and might 
well effect a cure from within the choir. After all, a frank examination 
of the musical conscience should bring contrition and resolution to do 
better. 

Included also are the texts of St. Pius X’s Motu Proprio on church 
music, the encyclical of our present Holy Father, the apostolic constitu- 
tion of Pope Pius XI, and valuable lists of reading materials, music and 
recordings. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. John Yonkman 


THE SPIRITUAL DOCTRINE OF DOM MARMION. By Rev. M. M. Phili- 
pon, O.P. Translated by Dom Matthew Dillon, O.S.B. The Newman Press, 
Westminster; Md. 1956. Pp. 221. Cloth, $3.50 

Here is a masterful introduction to Abbot Marmion, perhaps the fore- 
most spiritual writer of modern times. It is more than that. It is a bril- 
liant summary of his thought and a deeply inspiring portrait of Dom 
Marmion himself. Like the author’s Spiritual Doctrine of Sister Eliza- 
beth of the Trinity it may well become a classic in its own right. 

Father Philipon has brought great scholarship to his task, and great 
love. He has carefully searched out every fingerprint left by the holy 
abbot — his letters, personal notes, manuscripts of sermons, conferences 
and retreats, records of his talks and conversations taken down by oth- 
ers, and of course the excellent volumes gotten out by Dom Thibaut. 
He has so steeped himself in the actions and words of his subject that 
not only the thought but the personality of Marmion emerges for us in 
a startlingly clear and living way. 

Younger people often find Dom Columba difficult at first meeting, 
especially if they begin with Christ the Life of the Soul. Give them this 
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book. The short spiritual biography at the beginning will prove easy, 
informative, provocative. And after that Philipon’s lavish use of the 
letters and notes, his spirited quotations and his incisive commentary 
will enable even the novice to use and to value the treasure trove of 
Marmion. 

But the book is directed not to the novice only. It is a penetrating, and 
original, study of the whole life and teaching of the good Benedictine. 
Even the long time devotee of Dom Marmion will receive fresh insights, 
fresh enthusiasm and abundant new material for prayer and thought. The 
familiar landmarks are there: “All sanctity consists in being by grace 
what Jesus is by nature, the child of God.” “A saint is one who has al- 
lowed the grace of adoption to develop in his soul.” But the landmarks 
leap into high relief when Philipon lets us look at them with his eyes: 
“After many years of painstaking research and a constant application to 
the texts of Dom Marmion, I received one impression standing out un- 
mistakably: Christ was the great passion of his life” (p. 22). “This pro- 
found union with Jesus put his soul in communion with all the members 
of the mystical body of Christ. His life expanded under the vast horizons 
of the unity of the Church and assumed an infinite extension” (p. 65). 
“The Mass was the culminating point of his abbatial life. ‘Do you know 
what I feel most, when I have to be away from the monastery? The loss 
of the Conventual Mass. It seems so splendid a thing to offer together to 
the heavenly Father the immolation of His divine Son’” (p. 80). 

A final note. How wonderfully are we coming to unity in the modern 
Church! The “crisis of unity” which Suhard speaks of becomes every 
day more apparent, within the Body. Here a Dominican gives us perhaps 
the definitive study of the mighty Benedictine. And both of them make 
us see that we are all One Thing, Christ living in His members. One vital 
principle quickens everything, action and contemplation, private devo- 
tion and liturgical piety, clergy and laity and religious. Always we are 
the one Christ loving Himself, and drawing His members into the bosom 
of the Father. 

St. Edward’s Seminary William S. Morris, S.S. 
Kenmore, Wash. 


THE CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT ON RACE RELATIONS. By Rev. John 
LaFarge S.J. Hanover House, Garden City, N.Y. 1956. Pp. 190. Cloth, $2.95. 


“The Samaritan whom Jesus praised in the Gospel,” says Fr. John 
LaFarge in his new book, “was not satisfied with saying a kind word to 
the wounded Jew lying on the road to Jericho. He took practical means 
— transportation and personal expense —to see that the sufferer was 
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comfortably installed where he could enjoy adequate care.” And means 
with the same practicality are needed, concedes the author, in dealing 
with the interracial situation. 

The Catholic Viewpoint on Race Relations is the first in a new series 
of books which aims to present various problems facing Catholics and 
the Catholic Church in America, simply but authoritatively. Fr. LaFarge, 
in a presentation which shows both his broad experience and factual 
knowledge in the field, covers the material under four categories. They 
are: “The Problem of Race Relations,” “The Catholic Position: the 
Record,” “The Catholic Position: Principles,” and “What the Individual 
Can Do.” He never forgets his fundamental conviction that “the Mass 
prompts and livens our work in bringing into possession of their right- 
ful heritage, 15,000,000 Negroes, . . . for whom no less than for us 
the drama of Calvary continues.” 

Drawing up specifications for the interracial apostle, says Fr. LaFarge, 
is like drawing plans for a building. St. Paul used the dimensions, length, 
breadth, depth and height, when he spoke of the charity of Christ. Like- 
wise, Father applies them: 

“The length — it is not only what you do just now but what you do 
over the space of time; the time tests your effort.” 

“The breadth — you succeed only when your works rest upon the 
broad basis of our common interest and not on that of a single group or 
class. Racism applied in one direction always breeds racism in reverse, 
which may be precisely what we shall have to face in future decades in 
a largely non-white world.” 

“The depth — we have to examine the details and register the reali- 
ties.” 

“The height — the need of keeping our sights raised to Him who is 
the Source of grace, of light, of strength — the Source of grace that is 
needed to bring order out of confusion. While we are working for our 
fellowman, we are at the same time building a temple to almighty God, 
we are constructing the Mystical Body in this world, and we are build- 
ing up the Christ personality in the individual.” 

Friendship House Betty Schneider 
Chicago 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH, U.S.A. Edited by Rev. Louis J. Putz, C.S.C. 
Fides Publishers Association, Chicago. 1956. Pp. xxiii-415. Cloth, $5.95. 


This is a valuable and most interesting book, by twenty-four specialists, 
on the development, characteristics and influence of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the democratic environment of the U.S.A. Its value will be 
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appreciated most by that large group of middle-class-intellectuals who 
are hungry for information and quite content to take it ready made. 
American Catholics will regard this as more than a book to be shared 
with their Protestant friends — they will want to have other Catholics 
read it first. For it is not apologetic in the strict sense, it is designed to 
be objective; and even if the editor and authors often look over their 
shoulders to see how European Catholics and American Protestants are 
taking it, always they return to the task itself, that of simply stating facts 
that are fascinating enough to interest all. 

From the exceptionally fine introduction by Bishop Wright, through. 
out the twenty-three almost-always scholarly chapters, the reader wil 
move leisurely with pleasure and definite profit. Little faults like repeti- 
tions will be overlooked as practically unavoidable. Major faults, if they 
exist, will be noted by readers more learned than this reviewer, though 
the serious fault of there being no index will be obvious to all; and the 
price may scare away some. Yet a half-dozen cheaper books might very 
wisely be set aside for the sake of possessing this one. It should become 
the choice of several book clubs. 

Villa Madonna Rev. Peter A. Nearing 
Bras d’Or, N.S. 


VALIANT WOMAN. Edited by Peg Boland. Grail Publications, St. Meinrad, 
Ind. 1956. Pp. 195. Cloth, $2.50. 

This is a woman’s book, but pastors and religious might well recom- 
mend it to their parishoners or friends. Included are fifteen stories of as 
many women who have met life’s burdens, large and small, each in her 
own way. Some were obviously heroic struggles: a defective child, the 
prospect of one’s own death from cancer, an alcoholic husband, intern- 
ment by the Japs, sudden poverty. Others were more common problems: 
adjustment to everyday life, need for spiritual stimulus, and interracial 
justice, Though these women vary in their spiritual maturity, they have 
one idea in common — only because they were aware of God’s will and 
depended on His help did they resolve the situation. 

Actually, I think the ones who will profit the most by this book are 
the average American housewives. Many of us know that we live the 
easiest lives in the world today, however many of us are also inexplicably 
faced by days of boredom or even resentments and spiritual dryness. It is 
on these days when we are “house happy” that I would suggest reading 
these accounts, one by one, to stimulate us to renew our dedication to 
God’s will and accept with gratitude the life we do lead. 

Collegeville, Minn. Arleen Hynes 
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“DENZINGER” 
Now in English! 


THE SOURCES OF 
CATHOLIC DOGMA 


Translation of the 30th edition 
(1955) of Denzinger’s “Enchiri- 
dion Symbolorum” 


by ROY J. DEFERRARI 
753 pp., $8.50 


The Enchiridion of Father Henry 
Dominic Denzinger was first pub- 
lished in Wuerzburg in 1854. As 
the word indicates it is a compila- 
tion of the authoritative and origi- 
nal sources of the supreme teach- 
ing power (magisterium) of the 
universal Church. 


Every student and professor of 
theology is familiar with the fact 
of the existence of the Denzinger 
work. Today, because of the wide- 
spread disappearance of a good 
working knowledge of Greek and 
Latin, the original texts of the En- 
chiridion are to a great extent a 
closed book for many seminari- 
ans, and for the growing numbers 
of religious and laity who have 
enrolled for theological study. 
Hence this translation of Den- 
zinger into the vernacular. 


In its English dress the Enchiri- 
dion will become a valued com- 
panion in the study and under- 
standing of all branches of 
theology. 


At your bookstore or from 
B. HERDER BOOK CO. 
Publishers 


15 & 17 South Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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Translated from German by 
R. M. Bethell. Introduction by 
Rev. J. P. Jungmann, S.J. 
“In the literature growing up 
around the restored Easter vigil 
no single work known to the re- 
viewer surpasses the study of the 
mysteries of the holy Night by 
Canon Becker of Freiburg. He 
goes over the familiar — but 
smooth-worn themes — in a pene- 
trating fashion that gets beneath 
that ‘smoothness’ and makes the 
reality become new and fresh.” 
—Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J. 
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